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Based on latest U.S. Government Report: 

Carlton 
is lowest. 



Carlton. 

Filter & Menthol 

The lig hter 


Less 
than 
1 nig. 
tar. 


Only 
5 nig. 
tar. 


See how Carlton stacks 
down in tin. Look at the latest 
L.S. Government figures for: 


Winston Lights 

13 

0.9 

Vantage 

11 

0.8 

Salem Lights 

10 

0.8 

Merit 

8 

0.6 


Kent Golden Lights _8_0/7 

True 5 0.4 


Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 

Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 

Carlton Box less than 0.5 0.05 


Of all brands, lowest .. Carlton Box: Less than 0.5 mg. tar, 
0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report May 78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. "tar." 0.05 mg. nicotine.- 
Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar." 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report May 78.100 mm : 5 mg. 
"tar," 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 

























THERE ARE A LOT OF WAYS 
TO BUILD A RECEIVER 

THAT SELLS FOR 
UNDERMOO. 


At Pioneer, we build a moderately 
priced high fidelity receiver somewhat 
differently than our competitors. 

We build it the same way we build 
a receiver that sells for over $ 1000. 
Without compromising quality, 
features, or sound. 

You see, what really separates 
our SX-780 from others is more than 
just a matter of things like wattage 
meters, metal bottoms, DC power, 
advanced circuitry, or even price. 

It's Pioneer's commitment to 
giving you a quality hi fi receiver, no 
matter how much, or how little you plan 
to spend. 

So if you're planning to spend less than 


You can use standard high band filters lor 
FM stereo reception like Yamaha did, instead ol a special 
integrated circuit that cancels out the unwanted 
FM stereo pilot signal. 

PIONEER 
DID IT 

E RIGHT WAY 


sx 


750 


jtw on a receiver, you couldn’t ask tor more than the SX-780, 


You can use a conventional power amplifier like 
Kenwood did, instead ol an advanced DC amplifier that 
provides cleaner, more natural sound. 


You can leave out dual wattage meters 
like Marantz did, instead of providing them to give you 
an accurate picture of what you're 
listening to. 


You can install an inexpensive press 
board bottom like Technics did, instead of a metal one that 
shields the tuning section from spurious noise and 
CB interference. 


O 1978 U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp 
85 Oxford Drive Moonachie, N 1.0/074 


(W PIONEER" We bring it back alive. 














Wins National Championship 


2 nd - 3 rd ' 4 th 5 th - 7 th - 

We outclassed our class. 


The Command Performance Cars have given one 
of their greatest performances ever at the SCCA 
National Championships at Road Atlanta. In Show¬ 
room Stock B competition.Saabs swept the first 5 
spots and took 6 out of the top 7. 

This astonishing record becomes even more as¬ 
tonishing when you consider that the finals had 22 top 
cars driven by some of America's top drivers. And 


of regional races run all over the United States. 

The five sensational Saabs that swept the SCCA 
Finals came right off the showroom floor with only 
minimal modifications. So they're virtually the same 
Saabs you can drive today. Which means if you want 
the thrilling feel of a winner in your hands, see a Saab 
dealer today and get behind the wheel of the National 
Champion. 


that they got there only after winning a grueling series 

SAAB IS THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE CAR 











To Steve Cauthen, security is 
making all the right moves. 


Tb over a million others, security is 
a life insurance policy from us. 


SuiLife 

OFCANADA 





Paper weight 
loading down vour 
. business? 


Let Pitney Bowes 
lighten it. 


Copy'em.Collate'em.Fold'em 
Address'em. Stuff'em. Lick'em 
Stamp’em. When you add it all up. 
you've got a lot of people doing 
a lot of repetitive, time-consum¬ 
ing and often business-draining 
paper work. 

Pitney Bowes has always 
realized the problems involved in 


handling paperflow. That's why 
we're constantly providing newer 
and better ways to handle yours. 
With machines that can address, 
meter stamp, fold, stuff, seal, copy 
and collate thousands of pieces 
faster than you can read this 
page. Neatly, accurately and with 
no aggravation. 


Before your business begins 
to cave in under paper weight, talk 
to us. Because anything you can 
do with paper, we can help you do 
faster. 



We can lighten your paper weight. 


For full information, write us Pitney Bowes. 9034 Pacific Street. Stamford. Connecticut 06904, or call toil free any time 800-243-5000 (In Connecticut 1-000-882-5577) 
Over 600 sales or service points throughout the U S and Canada Postage Meters. Mailing Systems, Copiers. Labeling and Price Marking Systems 
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Nebraska Got the Drop 22 

/Vo / Oklahoma fumbled nine times, allowing the Comhuskers to pick up a 
17-14 victory and a shot at the top spot by Douglas S. Looney 

These Rams Don’t Get No Respect 28 

They beat Pittsburgh, and no NFL team has a better record than their 9-2. 
but the Los Angeles Rams can't win lor winning by Dan Jenkins 


A Revival Is an Off Broadway Smash 30 

The New York Rangers, hockey's longtime symbol of futility, have discov 
ered how to win under new Coach Fred Shero by Jerry Kirshenbaum 


Going With the Wind 38 

Some critics say his boats will only go downwind, but Bill Lee figures that ul¬ 
tralight is right in any direction by Richard W. Johnston 


Iron Man in the Mask 46 

Ron Boone of the Lakers started the season with a broken nose, but he's 
still pursuing the consecutive-games record by John Papanek 

Not Just a Run of Luck 88 

There has to be a reason to explain USC's run of illustrious tailbacks, whose 
current exemplar is Charles White by John Underwood 


The Departments 

Scorecard 17 Conservation 69 Dogs 85 

College Football 55 Pro Football 75 For the Record 109 

Golf 65 Running 79 19th Hole 110 

Credits on o.ige <09 

Next Week 

COL LEGE BA SKETBALL tips off with a look —in pictures and words—at this year s 
unusually classy sophomore class, which is led by a 6'8" play-making guard ex 
traordmaire. There are also scouting reports on the 20 best teams, and the in¬ 
side story of how No 1 zoomed to the top spot Competition in all regions of the 
country and in the small colleges—way to go. North Park College and Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary!—and women's teams is analyzed, plus all our regular features 
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More of the hard work of typing 
should be done by the typewriter. 



The IBM Electronic Typewriter. 

Much of the work a secretary’ does at a typewriter 
is not typing. It’s stopping to do other things. 

Like erasing. Or backspacing to put in an 
underscore. Or taking time out to do the mental arithmetic 
for setting up a column format. 

Such tasks add up to a serious underutilization of 
high professional skills. They are tedious, time-consuming, 
and costly. In short, a problem area that cries out for 
a solution. 

IBM has developed a solution. 

The IBM Electronic Typewriter' performs 
most routine typing functions automatically. Such as: 
centering, word and line underscore, erasing (from a • 
single character to a whole line), column layout and 
number alignment. Plus a valuable new capability: phrase 
storage with automatic playout. 


The net result of all this electronic help is to make 
typing generally more productive. 

More of the routine work of typing is now done 
by the typewriter, allowing the secretary to exercise skill 
and judgment, avoiding much tedium. The entire typing 
operation begins to be seen in a new light: as a productive 
function serving a company's business needs. 

And that, you’ll agree, is certainly a big change in 
the nature of typing. 

Call your IBM Office Products Division 
Representative for a demonstration at your own office. 


Office Products I )ivision 


'Available in two models. Each offers a slightly different combination of automatic functions. 
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The Midget's a wide-open, top-down, mance, the Midget is thrifty by na- 
true sports car, but that's just part of ture. The EPA estimates 34 mpg on 
the fun. The other part is the Midget’s the highway and 23 in the city. Natu- 
low price of admission: lower than rally, these figures are estimates and 
any other real sports car on the the actual mileage you get may differ, 
market. depending on the car’s equipment, 

The MG Midget has it all: rack and condition and how and where you 
pinion steering, short-throw four- drive it. Mileage may be lower in 
speed stick, race-honed suspension. California, 
lively 1500cc engine and front disc MJg 

brakes. Yet for all its nimble perfor- /W 


Take a mind-blowing test drive in 
the budget-loving MG Midget. And 
take it soon, while you’re still young 
enough to get the most out of your 
sports car years. For the name of 
the dealer nearest you, call these 
numbers toll-free: (800) I bmitib h 
447-4700, or, in Illinois, 
(800)322-4400 

BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC 

LEONIA NEW JERSEY 07605 ESfcMg 
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I don’t work for just one company. 
I work for you. 


. \ 

your/ Independent j 
v Insurance/ agent J 

SERVES YOU FIRST 

Independent 
Insurance Agents 
of America 
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GIVE HIM THIS 
KIND OF EXCITEMENT 
-ALLYEAR LONG! 




When you give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for Christmas, 
you're giving a year-long close-up look at football, 
baseball, basketball, hockey, boxing, golf, tennis, 
sailing, car racing, track and field, skiing and 
more—all the seasons of sports excitement. 
You’re giving action photographs. Inside stories. Win¬ 
ning plays. Strategy sessions. Scouting reports. 
Front-row highlights. Off-field insights. A look at a lot 
more than the final score. 
And because 79 is our 25th anniversary, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will be filled, more than 
ever, with a year of surprises...including a gala 
Silver Anniversary Issue in August, packed with 
the most exciting moments in sport from the 
past quarter century. 
Now you can give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
to all the sports fans on your list at our 
Christmas rate of only $21.95 a year- 
more than S3 off the basic $25 
subscription rate. We'll even rush you 
handsome Christmas cards to sign 
and send as personal announcements 
of your gifts. But hurry— 
Christmas is on its way. And 
SPORTS 1L LUSTRATED's year of 
excitement just won’t wait. Mail 
the attached card today, or call 
toll-free 800-621- 
8200 (in Illinois 
800-972-8302). 


SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
Time G Life 
Building 
Chicago, III. 
60611 







Urnible Weeds "m 
are popping up everywhere. 


Whoever you look this Fall,you'regoingtosee Weeds underfoot 
All kinds of Weeds, from the Tumble Weedsyou see here to our high 
'n mighlyTall Weeds, our Winter-whipping Warm Weeds 
and our plumb-crazy Loco Weeds. And they all come 
equipped wrth our exclusive ground-gripping soles. So f ^ 
popintoanypartidpatingflorsheimdeaier Tr - 
and pop your feet into a pair. You'll be v^T,^ 

amazed at how quickly Weeds will & 

growonyoa A r. ! 


FROM FLORSH0M 


(ghopwalk 

by barry mcdermott 


FOR KIDS THE AIM OF THE GAME IS TO 
WALLOP ROCKY RACCOON IN THE NOODLE 

Few of us really remember what it was like 
to be a kid. and fewer still, especially those 
of us who have nightmares of double-fault¬ 
ing on match point, remember what it was 
like to be a kid on a tennis court. From the 
start, tennis leaves little time for lollipops 
and balloons. 

With this in mind, the folks at Sea Pines 
Plantation, the resort on Hilton Head Is¬ 
land. S.C.. have discovered a way to in¬ 
troduce tennis to children without making 
them think they are off on a visit to the den¬ 
tist. The program, which is called Tiny Tots 
Tennis, dishes out lots of fun to a group 
that can appreciate it—kids between five 
and eight years old. 

The instruction is built on the premise 
that most 5-year-olds would rather not climb 
out of a tree house to learn to hit the ball 
like Jimmy Connors. What kids would like 
to do while Mom and Dad are getting their 
sweatbands soaked is take a lightweight cut- 
down racket, yank the hair of the boy or 
girl in front of them and try to hit Rocky Rac¬ 
coon in the nose. 

Forget the net. To make tennis child's 
play, wooden cutouts of different cartoon 
character animals are placed around the 
court. Then the tykes arc shown the proper 
grip and posture, fed soft balls and told to 
hit them back at Arnold the Alligator or 
Denny the Dolphin. The results arc amaz¬ 
ing. Usually, a child getting his first tennis 
lesson takes a couple of halfhearted swipes 
at the ball, then drags his racket off the 
court and goes somewhere to sulk. Quite 
the opposite is true in Tiny Tots Tennis. 
Kids know how to have fun. It is the adults 
who somehow foul up things by insisting 
on showing them how to do it and de¬ 
manding that the rules be observed. In Tiny 
Tots the kids have it their way. on a kind of 
Sesame Street bun. 

Sea Pines is the largest tennis resort in 
the world—53 courts. Stan Smith as tennis 
consultant, several big glamour tournaments 
a year, video tape playbacks, ball machines, 
the works. Tiny Tots is a mini-oasis in the 
midst of all this high-pressure seriousness. 
The kids arc lined up and standing at mock 
attention like smiling soldiers who have been 
forewarned that their commanding officer’s 
cigar is about to explode. Occasionally they 
take some time out to chase a butterfly or 
break into a jitterbug around one of the 
animals. 

The program started as an experiment 
continued 






COULD THE CAR YOU’RE 
DRIVING PASS THIS TEST? 



Outside clean. Fluid levels okay. 


We feature GM cars like this Pontiac Grand Prix. 


Spare and tools in trunk. 
Interior and ashtrays clean. 

Wipers and washers okay. 

Glass clean. Seal belts, radio, horn, air conditioner 
and heater working. 


Before we rent you a car at National, the Big Your family car probably gets inspected once or 
Green Team checks it out from top to bottom. twice a year at best. But at National our goal is to 
Tires. Brakes. Wipers—all ten items on our check out every single car every single time we rent it. 


exclusive Maintenance Check- 
List. Then a member of the team 
signs the Check-List and hangs 
it from the mirror. 

It's your assurance in writing 
that the car you Ve rented is in 
top overall condition. 



To reserve a car simply see 
your travel consultant or call us 
toll-free 800-328-4567. In Minne¬ 
sota 800-8S2-6064. In Canada 
call collect 612-830-2345. 


THE BIG GREEN HAM 


c 1978, National Car Rental System, Inc. In Canada it's Tilden. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East it's Europcar. 




One Stamford Forgm, Stamford. Conn. 06904 



i human hair? GEE!” 



It’s truly a miracle of modern science. 

A hair-thin fiber, made out of glass, that trans¬ 
mits your voice with light impulses. 

Just six of these fibers are used to form a 
telephone cable. And it can handle just as many 
calls as conventional copper cable which is six¬ 
teen times the size. 

The big benefit being that as telephone traf¬ 
fic gets greater and greater (which it certainly 
will), these cables will be able to handle it without 
taking up much space under the ground. 

‘ ‘Fiber Optics” (as it’s called) isn’t just theory 
anymore. It’s actually serving thousands of our 
customers in California. 

Because we at GTE finally took it out of the 
labs. And put it under the streets. 




Communications/Electronics/Lighting/Precision Materials 






Here in Saronno, we do it 
all for love. 



Just the way we’ve been doing it for 450 years. 

With Amaretto di Saronno. The original drink of love. There are all kinds 
of amarettos you can buy... but why fool around with love? 

Amaretto di Saronno: The Original. 

Liqueur 56 pruof. Impaired by Foreign Vintages. Inc,. Jericho, New York. © 1978 



Introducing the Rolfs Designer Collection. A handsome, new _, 

fashionable leather accessories with the look of success. From Billfolds to 
Brief Cases, each piece in the collection is created with careful attention to 
quality and craftsmanship and features the distinctive Rolfs monogram inside 
and out. Available in new leathers and colors, the Rolfs Designer Collection 
is perfect for the man who has made his mark . . . and wants to show it. 


ROLFS 


. if you really care. 


West Band, Wl 53095. Available at fine stores throughout the USA and Canada 


SHOPWALK om muni 


that quickly turned into a diversion, Adults 
love seeing children make the same athletic 
mistakes they do. Mom and Dad would prob¬ 
ably watch Little League baseball even if 
the second baseman wasn't theirs if only 
the newspapers published the standings and 
Howard Cosell announced the games. "We 
find that the guests enjoy watching the kills 
play tennis almost as much as they do the 
pros—sometimes maybe more.” says John 
David Rose, head of the tennis program. 

"The idea of Tiny Tots is to avoid the an¬ 
alytical process." says Jeannie Scott, who 
conducts the classes. "The cutout cartoon 
characters hold their attention and help them 
to relax. What we're doing is much the 
same as building sand castles on the beach. 
It's imagery. It's Disneyland on a tennis 
court." 

Asked if she wants to become a female 
Bjorn Borg. 7-year-old Marisa Meier shrugged 
and says. "Who's Bjorn Borg?" Asked the 
same question. Jessica (iardo says. "I beat 
up five boys at one time." 

Of course, some older churls question the 
w isdom of introducing a small child to ten¬ 
nis no mailer what the program. These peo¬ 
ple who caution about the danger of a young¬ 
ster subsequently being "burned out" arc 
usually the same ones who stopped having 
fun about the time they discovered the back¬ 
hand grip. There seems no more danger of 
a 5-year-old being incinerated in Tiny Tots 
Tennis than there is of a 2-year-old de¬ 
veloping a compulsion to become Mark Spit/ 
because he is learning to swim. In Ilf 
there is no scoring, no right way and no 
wrong way. and no rules. The children are 
shown how to execute the basic strokes, but 
if they do not mimic them perfectly, no one 
chides them to "keep the racket head ver¬ 
tical and follow through,” Whoever hits the 
cartoon characters most often is the winner, 
and the prize is that he docs not have to 
help the others pick up the practice balls—- 
although he usually docs anyway. Kids like 
to pick up balls. They think it is fun to sec 
how many they can get in a ball hopper, stack¬ 
ing them the way apples arc piled in a su¬ 
permarket cart. 

This is a way to introduce a child to ten¬ 
nis without the exasperation factor, much 
in the manner a kid can learn to putt by play¬ 
ing miniature golf at an amusement park. 
The sessions arc inexpensive—$15 buys a 
scries of four half-hour lessons—but the real 
payment comes in the smile and satisfaction 
that follows a good swing. When asked what 
her favorite shot was. 7-year-old Stacey Ar- 
berg answered. "Rocky Raccoon. I tried to 
hit him the most because he's got a garbage 
can lid on his head." Years and years from 
now. when she is faced with match point. 
Stacey might again visualize Rocky Raccoon 
poised and waiting across the net from her. 
and hit him right in the nose for a winner's 
trophy. end 









1979 

Chevy Monza. 

More car, more kicks, 
less money. 


STANDARD: Newly designed 
high-back bucket scats. 


stripe tires 
full wheel covers. 


steering STANDARD: Four- 
foot-wide hatch. 


Besides giving you sporty looks at a 
reasonable price, the new 1979 Chevy 
Monza 2 + 2 also gives you a whole 
lot of standard features 

More Car. 

New standard features for '79 Tinted 
glass • AM radio • Sport steering wheel 
• Shift console • Body side moldings. 
Still standard: White stripe tires • Newly 
designed high back front bucket 
seats • Full wheel covers ■ Cut-pile 
carpeting • Four speed manual 


transmission • Four foot wide hatch 
• Body by Fisher • And more 

Less Money. 

And if s all for an amazingly low price 
that’s actually less than what last 
year s Monza would have cost with the 
same equipment - based on Manu 
facturer's Suggested Retail Prices 
More Kicks. 

The new Monza 2 + 2 is more kicks, 
too. with its new standard equipment 
and its new higher output standard 


2.5 Litre 4-cylinder engine (or available 
V6 or V8). Even more kicks in an 
upgraded level of quality in interior 
trim, and newly designed high back 
front bucket seats 

Monza is equipped with GM built 
engines produced by various divisions 
See your dealer for details. 











Enjoy the only low 
’tar’cigarette with just 
the right touch of menthol. 
Never heavy. Never harsh. 
Belair... the taste 
is pure fresh! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




SCORECARD 

Edited h> BRUCE NEWMAN 


THE CONK SHOW 

Last week the NHL found itself in the 
midst of a small—but potentially wid¬ 
ening—crisis, and for once the trouble 
had nothing to do with excessive vio¬ 
lence on the ice. Over the past several 
years dozens of NHL players have been 
breaking out in a mysterious red rash, 
which was painful enough to hospitalize 
some players and serious enough to force 
one to retire from the game. When the 
rash first appeared, players tended to be 
stoic about it; they called it the “Gonk" 
or the "Creeping Crud." and used oint¬ 
ments and steroid treatments in an at¬ 
tempt to make it go away. But in most 
cases it didn’t go away, and now der¬ 
matologists from Massachusetts General 
Hospital have agreed to help one team, 
the Boston Bruins, try to discover its 
cause. 

The Minnesota North Stars were the 
first to be hit by the Gonk. Defense- 
man Tom Reid was stricken so severely 
that he finally had to retire. "In 1975 I 
noticed it on my hands." says Reid. 
"Then my skin cracked wide open all 
over my body and a yellowish fluid 
oozed out. I had to quit playing hockey 
because I couldn't sleep anymore. The 
liquid would ooze out and stick to the 
sheets when I slept. When I moved, it 
would tear my skin off. Finally I had to 
sleep without any clothes, silting up in 
a wooden chair. I just couldn't go on 
living like that.” 

Center Jacques Lemuirc of Montreal 
has had to go to the hospital for a few 
days on more than one occasion because 
of the rash: Detroit Forward Dennis Po- 
lonich recently spent seven days in the 
hospital; and Minnesota General Man¬ 
ager Lou Nanne has had it. Four Boston 
Bruins have contracted the rash this sea¬ 
son. and Coach Don Cherry has gotten 
a dose on his right leg. All-Star Defense- 
man Brad Park had a bad case until he 
went to the hospital for knee surgery. 
“When you're not playing," says Park, 
"it goes away. But now that I'm skating 
again, it’s starting to come back." 


There are theories that the rash is 
caused by the dye used to color the 
pads and gloves the players wear, or 
that it is brought on by equipment leath¬ 
er. some of which comes from Afghan¬ 
istan. It is even thought that the rash 
may be caused by the ammonia used in 
making ice. All kinds of skin tests have 
been conducted, but so far no one has 
come up with an explanation. The league 
office, perhaps hoping to insulate itself 
from the plague, has insisted that the 
problem is for the individual teams to 
solve. It may be time for somebody to 
do something rash 

LIVING LEGEND 

Once upon a time there was a sleepy lit¬ 
tle towm in Pennsylvania called Mauch 
Chunk, which is Indian for Bear Moun¬ 
tain. In 1954 the good people of Mauch 
Chunk voted overwhelmingly to rename 
their town Jim Thorpe, after the legend¬ 
ary athlete, as a lure for new industry 
and some fast tourist dollars. 

Twenty-four years have passed and 
nothing much has happened. The tour¬ 
ists and industry stayed away and the 
town got older and more threadbare. 
"We were promised all kinds of things— 
a sporting-goods manufacturing plant, 
the pro football Hall of Fame, even a re¬ 
search hospital," said the late Jack 
Huber, a former borough councilman. 
"All we saw were dollar signs, but all we 
got was a dead Indian." 

The dead Indian, Thorpe, was offered 
to the town by his widow in exchange 
for a pledge to build a mausoleum in his 
memory. As an added inducement. Pa¬ 
tricia Thorpe was w idely believed to have 
volunteered her support to persuade the 
NFL to build its Hall of Fame there. As 
anyone who has ever been to Canton. 
Ohio knows, the NFL shrine was never 
built in Thorpe, and nowadays residents, 
who have grown surprisingly bitter, make 
it a point to tell visitors that Jim Thorpe 
never lived in the tow n, and. in fact, nev¬ 
er even set foot in it. And who can real¬ 
ly blame him? 


A GOAT BY ANY OTHER NAME 

Live animals performing as college mas¬ 
cots are an old and venerated football tra¬ 
dition. and though the amount of live¬ 
stock on the sidelines has declined in 
recent times, it's still a good idea to walk 
gingerly among the yard-markers. At cer¬ 
tain service academies, kid-napping has a 
special meaning all its own. 

Just before the Oct. 14 game between 
the Air Force Academy and Colorado 
State, for instance, a bunch of cadets 
grabbed the Colorado State mascot—a 
ram—and put it in a stable. The ram 
kicked down the door, so they moved 
the beast to a different stable. This time 
he kicked down a wall. The cadets final¬ 
ly realized they were no match for the 
creature and asked the ram to scram. Said 
Air Force Athletic Director John Clune. 
“I was glad to see him leave before he 
tore dow n the academy.” 

West Point cadet Garon Reeves 
thought it would be nice to get Navy’s 
goat, so he did. He took Billy XXI and 
hid the Navy mascot on an upstate New 
York dairy farm owned by Tony Schleis- 



er. Schleiser spent 23 years in the Army 
and is a sergeant in the reserve: he is 
also the father of Reeves' girl friend Lucy. 

To Reeves' surprise and consternation, 
the Naval Academy belittled the signif¬ 
icance of the theft and practically ignored 
Billy's absence as the football team put 
together a seven-game winning streak. 
"Whoever stole that goat got more than 
he bargained for." said 2nd Lieut. Tom 
Rchrig of Navy's sports information of¬ 
fice. "That goat stinks. All goats stink." 

Reeves, who violated an agreement be¬ 
tween the two service academies that 
bars the traditional prank of stealing each 

continued 
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“Take-Off Rates? 


Take off Thursday through Sunday. 
Save up to 35%. 
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These new Thursday through Sunday 
‘‘Take-Off Rates” can save you up to 35%! 

Just pick up your car anytime, as early 
as Thursday. Return it by the same time on 
Monday. There’s a minimum rental of 3 days 
if you pick up your car on Thursday or 
2 days if you pick it up Friday or Saturday. 
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car now. Or come up to our counter and 
check availabilities. 
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Even if the power company falls asleep, 
Panasonic can still get you up on time. 


ZAP! A lightning bolt hits a power line. 
The power stops. So does the TV, the 
washer, the refrigerator. But not 
your new Panasonic FM/AM electronic 
digital clock radio (Model RC-320) 
with Sure Time, the Panasonic backup 
power system. 

Let's say the power fails at 4:20 AM. 
Your Panasonic automatically switches 
to Sure Time power (Panasonic battery 
included). While the numbers black out, 
the clock mechanism keeps on working. 
When the power finally comes back on, 
the Panasonic automatically switches 
back to AC. The alarm is still right on 
time-7:15 AM. So are you. And if there 
is a power failure and the battery is 
weak, a flashing light will remind 
you to reset your Panasonic and check 
your other appliances. 

And the RC-320's features don’t stop 


there. Regular time in one window and 
your alarm setting in another shine 
with easy-to-see fluorescent lighting. 
The time always stands out because 
the automatic dimmer control adjusts 
the brightness of the numbers to the 
brightness of the room. And with our 
“childproof” controls, even mischievous 
fingers will find it practically impos¬ 
sible to upset your time/alarm settings. 

Panasonic has seven electronic read¬ 
out clock radios and six digital clock 
radios. All have advanced features. All 
let you rest easy. 

Remember, what time you go to sleep 
is your business. What time you wake up 
is ours. Pleasant dreams. 

Cabinetry is simulated wood. 

Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 









SCORECARD continued 


other's mascot, made the mistake of brag¬ 
ging about his abduction of Billy XXI 
and now faces restriction to quarters, 
walking tours and demerits. Schleiser. 
meanwhile, took exception to Rehrig's 
indictment of Billy. “He was a very, very 
well-behaved and mild-smelling goat." 
the farmer said. "They should be happy 
and proud to have him back.” 

GORGEOUS, GEORGE 

When the New York Yankees won this 
year’s World Series, they thought they 
had earned the right to call themselves 
the “world champions.” Not so, says 
John Lee Hilton, convict No. 182446 in 
the Hillsborough county (Fla.) slammer. 
Hilton is suing TV station WFLA, NBC’s 
Tampa affiliate, for advertising this sham 
as a World Series. According to Hilton's 
$3 million in forma pauperis suit. "They 
only play teams in the United Slates.” 

Yankee owner George Steinbrenner. 
who lives in Tampa and usually has the 
mot juste for just about any situation, 
said his team did. too. win the world 
championship. “I don’t know what else 
we could have done,” said Steinbrenner. 
"We beat everybody that showed up." 

INJURED RESERVE 

During the first 10 weeks of the season. 
170 NFL players suffered sufficiently se¬ 
vere injuries to be placed on the league’s 
injured-reserve list. Counting the four 
exhibition games, that comes to an av¬ 
erage of more than 12 players going 
down each week, or a projected 240 in¬ 
jured players by the end of the season. 
Surprisingly, none of those players— 
even the ones who are now healthy 
again—is likely to play another minute 
of football this season. 

The NFL, like the NBA, NHL and ma¬ 
jor league baseball, used to have a dis¬ 
abled list on which a club could place an 
injured player for a specified period of 
time, then bring him back when he was 
healthy. Unfortunately, many teams saw 
the potential for cheating and placed 
promising young players who weren’t go¬ 
ing to make the regular roster on the dis¬ 
abled list; that way the prospect could 
be. in effect, redshirted for a week, a 
month or a season and was protected 
from waivers until the follow ing year. 

The NFL therefore amended that rule 
in 1977 so that every player placed on in¬ 
jured reserve is now required to remain 
out for the entire season—no matter 
what his physical condition—unless his 


team is willing to risk sending him 
through waivers. 

The effect of the rule change has been 
to leave many teams shorthanded at key 
positions. The Baltimore Colts, for ex¬ 
ample. lost Quarterback Bert Jones to a 
shoulder injury in the preseason; Jones’ 
replacement. Bill Troup, then broke three 
fingers against Denver four weeks ago. 
The Colts could have put Jones, or 
Troup, on the injured-reserve list and 
picked up another quarterback. But when 
they weighed the possibility of losing 
Jones for the duration of the season, 
they decided to go with third-stringer 
Mike Kirkland. The week before the Bal- 
timore-Miami game, Kirkland not only 
had to run the team’s offense in prac¬ 
tice. but he also had to imitate Bob Grie- 
se for the defense. The Colts’ gamble 
paid off when Jones returned to action 
on Monday night a week ago and led Bal¬ 
timore to a 21-17 upset of Washington. 
Last Sunday, though, Jones reinjured 
his shoulder and had to be removed 
from the Colts’ game at Seattle. 

The Oakland Raiders arc without John 
Vella. Terry Robiskie and Clarence Da¬ 
vis because of the rule, even though all 
three are now feeling fine. Things 
reached such a sorry state in the Raider 
camp earlier this season that Coach John 
Madden had to hire someone off the 
street so he would have enough bodies 
to go around during practice. 

The New England Patriots lost Defen¬ 
sive End Julius Adams. Punter Mike Pat¬ 
rick and Kicker John Smith to the in¬ 
jured-reserve list early this season 
because Coach Chuck Fairbanks decided 
he couldn't wait for them to get healthy. 
Now that the players are ready to re¬ 
turn. but can’t, Fairbanks is moaning. 
"It’s a bad rule and something should be 
done about it,” he says. "It doesn’t make 
sense to have healthy players just sit out 
and not be able to play.” 

Fairbanks is in favor of a short-term in¬ 
jured-reserve rule, and when he presents 
the idea at the league meetings next year 
he will no doubt get plenty of support 
from Denver’s Red Miller. Miller is down 
to five healthy offensive linemen as a re¬ 
sult of injuries. “We’ve got to do some¬ 
thing,” Miller says. “With a 16-gamc sea¬ 
son, you’re getting teams that are using 
men at,less than full physical ability be¬ 
cause they don’t have replacements. 
We’ve got to come up with some way to 
take care of the injured and not be forced 
to put them back into action too soon." 


QUACK CRACK 

Phillies Relief Pilcher Tug McGraw was 
asked recently to appear at his children's 
school, but it wasn't because they had 
been jumping off - teeter-totters, or hang¬ 
ing from the monkey bars by their teeth, 
or for any of the other reasons parents 
usually get invited unexpectedly to 
school. It seems that each day when Mc¬ 
Graw dropped off his 5-year-old daugh¬ 
ter Cari and his son Mark, 6, the other 
young scholars began piling out of buses 
in a mad scramble for Tug’s autograph. 
In the interest of safety—McGraw’s as 
well as the kids'—the teachers asked the 
pitcher to visit classes and conduct au¬ 
tograph parties, and he agreed. But when 
the announcement of Tug’s forthcoming 
appearance was made in his daughter’s 
kindergarten class, one little girl was un¬ 
moved. "I don’t know that it’s so im¬ 
portant to have Tug McGraw’s auto¬ 
graph," she said. “It’s not like he’s 
Donald Duck or something." 

FAREWELL 

It was fitting and yet sad somehow that 
after bringing so much excitement and 
invention to hockey for such a long time, 
two of the most glamorous players in the 
history of the sport should have hung up 
their skates within seven days of each 
other. Bobby Hull, 39, who popularized 
the slap shot and breathed life into a 
whole new league—the World Hockey 
Association—was the first to call it quits. 
Then Bobby Orr, 30, whose bold rink- 
long rushes and brilliant shotmaking rev¬ 
olutionized theories of what a defense- 
man should do. announced that his knees 
had failed him so completely he could 
not go on. Orr was the first defenseman 
ever to lead the NHL in scoring. 

Both men’s skills had been diminished 
by age or infirmity for some time, but it 
is still hard to believe that they have 
packed up their magic and gone home. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pat Gillick. Toronto Blue Jays vice- 
president of baseball operations, talking 
about 39-ycar-old Rico Carty’s demand 
for a three-year contract as a free agent: 
"I don't mind paying a player, but I don’t 
want to pay for his funeral." 

• Dennis Harrison. Philadelphia Eagles 
rookie defensive end, who is 6' 8" and 
weighs 275 pounds, on why he thought 
he was passed over in the draft until the 
fourth round: "The scouts said I looked 
like Tarzan and played like Jane." end 
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The luxury extras on the hew1979AMC 
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NEBRASKA WAS ON 

The Cornhuskers pounced on six 
Oklahoma and the Sooners did not recower 

M I !■ 


Jim Pi/len exults with Jeff Hansen by holding up the ball, which disconsolate Billy Sims fumbled three yards from the Nebraska goal line 



NEBRASKA continued 


T om Osborne detected something out 
of sync at practice one day last week 
when he gazed across the field at his Ne¬ 
braska football team doing calisthenics 
in preparation for the duel with No. I 
Oklahoma. What was wrong was that 
there among his players was some clown 
with a five-day growth of beard and a 
bottle of beer. 

“I don't care if you warm up.” said Os¬ 
borne to the guy. who looked pretty 
loose, “but you’ll have to do it on the 
sidelines." “Is this an official bust?” asked 
the intruder. Osborne assured him it 
wasn't, but when campus police showed 
up. asked the outsider where he was from 
and he replied. “Heaven.” they made it 
official. 

As it turned out. for Nebraskans, 
drunk or sober—and there were some of 
the latter—it was very definitely a week¬ 
end made in heaven. On a cold, gray and 
windy Saturday in Lincoln the No. 4- 
ranked Cornhuskers. a good but not great 
football team, went out and whipped 
Oklahoma 17-14. 


Tom Sorley's passes kept the Sooners guessing 



Nebraska, which hadn’t beaten Okla¬ 
homa since winning the national cham¬ 
pionship in 1971. now has a splendid op¬ 
portunity to win the Big Eight outright 
for the first time since 1972. go to the Or¬ 
ange Bowl and maybe slip through the 
back door and into another national 
championship. The Huskers’ record is 
9-1. the loss coming at the hands of 
No. 3 Alabama in the first game of the 
season. 

Considering all this, the behavior of 
the Nebraska fans was. well, raucous bor¬ 
dering on riotous. For several nights be¬ 
fore the game, students staged mini-me- 
lees. Osborne and several of his players 
slipped away from a pep rally on the eve 
of the game because of the rooters' row¬ 
diness. Osborne said. “I appreciate their 
support but it can be frightening." At 
the game, some among the crowd of 
76.015—the 99th straight sellout in Me¬ 
morial Stadium—threw oranges on the 
field and at one another, prompting the 
exasperated public-address announcer to 
scold. “We request the boys and girls do 
not throw oranges on the playing field.” 
At game’s end there was a full-scale as¬ 
sault on security officers and the goal¬ 
posts by the delirious Husker rooters. The 
fans won. 

This was not a football game Nebras¬ 
ka appeared likely to win. After all. the 
Sooners fumbled and lost the ball five 
times, including losses on the Nebraska 
11, 38 and 22. Yet this seemed only to 
prove Oklahoma’s vast supremacy in tal¬ 
ent. because after eight fumbles (the 
Sooners had recovered threelil still ap¬ 
peared that they would win. Then came 
the last lost fumble. 

Unhappily, this critical error was made 
by Billy Sims, the brilliant Oklahoma 
running back who thus ended up the af¬ 
ternoon as both hero and goat. The na¬ 
tion’s leading rusher, with 1.397 yards 
going into the game. Sims kept the Soon¬ 
ers close with 153 yards worth of twist¬ 
ing. tackle-breaking runs as he scored 
both Oklahoma touchdowns. But he lost 
the ball twice. 

The first came with 8:10 to go. the 
Sooners on the move and the ball at the 
Nebraska 22. This was bad enough, but 
Sims' second fumble was the crusher. It 
came with 3:27 left, after he had made a 
glorious. 17-yard run around his right 
end. But as he was being brought down 
by Jeff Hansen and Andy Means on the 
Husker three, the ball squirted loose and 



Coach Tom Osborne forgot to be tow-keyed 


was rocking on the ground as Nebras¬ 
ka’s Jim Pillen covered it. “I was run¬ 
ning over, and the ball just popped up." 
says Pillen. “Nobody was around it." 

Pillen is no stranger to heroics. He in¬ 
tercepted two Alabama passes in the 
fourth quarter last season to preserve a 
31-24 Cornhusker win. In fact, this is a 
trait that runs in the family. In 1975 his 
brother Clete was in on 27 tackles against 
the Sooners. 

Sims made no excuses. “I just fum¬ 
bled." he said. “It was carelessness. We 
beat ourselves. Nobody beat us. When 
you make mistakes like we did. anybody 
can beat you.” Barry Switzer leaped to 
the defense of his crestfallen star, say¬ 
ing. “He’s a great football player. He 
made the game." 

Still, the consequences of those fourth- 
quarter fumbles is inescapable. Had Sims 
hung onto the ball, especially the second 
time. Oklahoma almost certainly would 
have scored its third touchdown. In turn, 
this would have virtually assured the 
Sooners of their sixth straight Big Eight 
championship, buttressed their No. 1 
ranking, and made Sims, a junior from 
Hooks. Texas, the hands-down favorite 
to win the Heisman Trophy. Sims might 
still win the Heisman—who else has 
1.550 yards or has tied an NCAA record 
by stringing together three 200-yard 


games in a row this season as Sims did 
against Iowa State (231 yards). Kansas 
State (202) and Colorado (221)?—but 
Oklahoma will now need a lot of outside 
help if it is going to w in anything. 

In Norman the week of the game. Sims 
was lounging around his dorm room talk¬ 
ing of the Heisman (“If the voters look 
at the stats. I'm right up there") when a 
cricket scampered across the rug. He 
stepped on it. and his girl friend. Brenda 
Campbell, admonished him. "That’s bad 
luck.” 

But deep in their hearts, the Sooncrs 
didn't think they would need any luck to 
beat Nebraska. With their big. fast wish¬ 
bone backficld—Sints. Kenny King and 
David Overstreet, along with Thomas 
Lott, who really is a running back mas¬ 
querading as a quarterback—it scented 
as though they would sweep Nebraska 
di//y. I veil Lance Van /andl. the Husk- 
ers' defensive coordinator, feared such a 
possibility. He fretted that Nebraska's 
secondary was simply not big enough or 
fast enough to plug any leaks in the Husk- 
er line, and that it would spend the af¬ 
ternoon being trampled or outrun by the 
spectacular Sooner backs. How did Van 
/andl figure to stop Oklahoma? "Maybe 
if we had 12 guys on the field, that would 
do it." As it turned out. 11 was suffi¬ 
cient. The disciplined Husker defense, led 
by Linebacker Bruce Dunning's 19 tack¬ 
les. outmusclcd Oklahoma at the line of 
scrimmage, held the Sooners to reason¬ 
able yardage and generated that blizzard 
of fumbles. 

Despite Oklahoma's 9-0 record, its de¬ 
fense seemed vulnerable up the middle. 
Certainly, it proved to be vulnerable up 
the middle to the Nebraska backs—es¬ 
pecially slashing Rick Herns, who gained 
113 yards on 25 carries. Rex Norris, the 
Sooners' defensive coordinator, lament¬ 
ed. "Every time you look up. he's run¬ 
ning over you." But while neither side 
would admit it. both figured their defens¬ 
es only had to keep the game close until 
their meteorlike offenses got a chance to 
light up the scorcbard. Why not? Ne¬ 
braska was first in the country in total of¬ 
fense. (515.2 yards per game) and scor¬ 
ing (41.3 points) and Oklahoma was 
second in the same categories. 4X3.1 
yards and 40.4 points. While the Okla¬ 
homa backs had the glossier reputations. 
Osborne wasn’t conceding much. ”Wc 
have the best group of backs that we've 
had in 16 or 17 years." he said before 
connnued 






Thomas Lott lost the ball Mice on lour tumbles 
NEBRASKA , ontinued 


the game, ‘bui maybe only one that Okla¬ 
homa would have recruited.” That's 
Berns. Most notable among the other 
Husker runners is I. M. Hipp. a onetime 
walk-on who as of last week was the sec¬ 
ond-leading rusher in the conference— 
and frequently second team at Nebraska 
because of a tendency to fumble that he 
has developed this year. 

As the pregame hype grew more fre¬ 
netic. it was increasingly apparent that 
Oklahoma had the psychological edge. 
The consensus was that Oklahoma wins 
each year just because it’s Oklahoma. Os¬ 
borne understandably sees it differently. 
“Oklahoma wins because it has belter 
players.” he said. “But the obsession with 
Oklahoma is getting to me. It's getting 
pretty hard around here for fans to ap¬ 
preciate a good year without beating 
Oklahoma." 

It was fitting that two of the nation's 
leading coaches—Osborne with his 
55-14-2 record and Switzer at 60-6-2— 
fretted about problems that turned out 
to be the very factors that would deter¬ 
mine the game. And their darkest 
thoughts always came as they sat brood¬ 
ing over films in dark rooms. Gloomed 
Osborne. “They do a pretty good job of 
throwing everything at you but the kitch¬ 
en sink until you finally screw up.” 
Gloomed Switzer. “I'm damn worried 
about turning over the football. Look at 
that. They're as big as us.” 

In the Oklahoma dressing room be¬ 
fore the game, each of the players was 
getting his ankles taped, as usual, with 


20 yards of adhesive, which costs about 
$2.50. Sims, as usual, was also getting 
most of his body taped, which costs about 
$14. It's considered a good investment. 
Trainer Ken Rawlinson insists there’s 
nothing wrong with Sims “but he just 
likes it.” Sims, however, says he has to 
block so much in the Wishbone that he 
needs the extra shoulder protection, in 
particular. 

Nearby. Switzer was spitting tobacco 
juice into a soft-drink can—an old In¬ 
dian trick, he insisted. “Funny how a big 
game like this builds tension and affects 
so many people,” he said. Then, reaffirm¬ 
ing his own observation, he began to pace 
and holler. “They have no respect for 
our defense." he shouted. “None. 
They're going to run right at you. There 
will be 80 million people watching. That's 
160 million eyeballs, give or lake a few. 
Poise, keep our poise, no mistakes.” As¬ 
sistant Head Coach Don Duncan added. 
“Just remember who we are." 

At first the Sooners did. Sims broke 
loose on a twisting, turning touchdown 
run of 44 yards with 8:09 to go in the 
first quarter. Then, still in the first pe¬ 
riod. Berns fumbled—the only blot on a 
brilliant day for the senior from Wichita 
Falls, Texas—and the Sooners had the 
ball on the Nebraska 13. But Lott fum¬ 
bled on the Husker eight three plays 
later—the first of four charged to him— 
and Nebraska recovered. 

Early in the second quarter, after a 26- 
yard Husker punt. Lott again fumbled, 
losing the ball this time on the Nebraska 
38. and Quarterback Tom Sorley guided 
the Cornhuskers back up the field. Sor- 
Icy admits he's not a great quarterback 
but says, “I know what to do and when 
to do it.” This march, with a 20-mph 
wind at his back, was a perfect example. 
The key plays were a drive-sustaining 
third-down play-action pass over the 
middle to 6' 4" Tight End Junior Miller, 
and a 17-yard pass to Berns at the Okla¬ 
homa 10. Moments later. Berns crashed 
five yards for the score. “They were giv¬ 
ing us the middle." said Berns. "All we 
had to do was take it. There was no rea¬ 
son we couldn't win but there was no rea¬ 
son why they couldn't win either.” 

Lucky to be lied 7-7 at the half after 
a field-goal attempt from the four by 
Nebraska's Billy Todd hit an upright— 
there were six seconds left in the sec¬ 
ond quarter—Switzer tried to pep up 
his sagging charges. "They assault us 



and they gain." he said. "We assault 
them and we gain. I'm not concerned.” 
He looked concerned. 

With good reason. Switzer's team hus¬ 
tled out on the field only to resume its 
demonstration of advanced fumbling. 
This time it was Overstreet’s turn: he 
dropped the ball at midfield and Sorley 
again marched the Huskcrs to a score, 
with Hipp running three straight times 
at the end of the drive and getting the 
touchdown. The extra point was good 
and Nebraska led 14-7. It was the first 
'time in nine games this year that the 
Sooners had been behind. 

There was a suspicion, however, that 
Oklahoma might just be a little slow get¬ 
ting going again in the 35° cold. And that 
seemed to be the case when Pillcn 
pounced on still another Lott fumble at 
the Nebraska 35. But Nebraska was off¬ 
sides, and the Sooners got the ball back. 
On the next play. Sims followed King 
and Overstreet through a hole inside right 
tackle—the same play he had scored on 
in the first quarter—and was off on a 30- 
yard touchdown gallop. Again the score 
was tied. 

At the end of the third quarter and 
start of the fourth. Nebraska used 12 
plays trying to score a touchdown—once 
getting as far as a first down on the Soon¬ 
er 13—but had to settle for a 24-yard 
Todd field goal. That made it 17-14 and 
that was the difference. 

The ensuing kickoff runback was a 
nightmare for the officials and the riled- 
up Husker fans. It was the dreadful kind 
of play that, had Nebraska lost, every¬ 
one would have looked at films of and 
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Husker fans cheered the end of a dismal streak 


cursed for years. They would have been 
justified. The kick went to Oklahoma's 
Kelly Phelps, who was tackled hard by 
Nebraska’s John Ruud. Phelps fumbled 
and Nebraska recovered on the Oklaho¬ 
ma 11. Except it was wrongly ruled no 
fumble. Oklahoma's ball. After protesting 


to no avail. Osborne immediately gath¬ 
ered his dismayed players and told them. 
“They aren't going to take this game away 
from us. Now go out there and get that 
ball and we'll cram it down their throats." 
Thereupon ensued the two Sims fumbles 
which, to the biased rooters in the stands, 
only evened up matters. 

Afterwards. Osborne was his usual 
perfunctory, low-key self. He answered 
a few questions at a mass press con¬ 
ference. then slipped away, in almost 
unseemly haste, to his private dressing 
room. When a visitor apologized for 
keeping him from the mobs of well-wish¬ 
ers outside, he said. "Naw. I just enjoy 
the players and the game of football. 
I'm not overly fond of the public re¬ 
lations and hoopla." And he reflected 
on what the win meant to him. “I know 
of the grumbling that I can’t win the 
big one and I can’t beat Oklahoma." 
he said. "But football players w in games. 
Regardless. I knew I’d better beat them 
pretty soon. And I also know that a 
bad year around here is 7-4. and if 
that happened, there would be a lot of 


sentiment to get rid of me. But I'm not 
petrified about losing my job and I'm 
not unemployable.” 

The scholarly Osborne (he has a doc¬ 
torate in educational psychology) started 
at Nebraska as an unpaid graduate as¬ 
sistant to Bob Devaney in l%2. It was 
Devaney. now athletic director and leg¬ 
end. who made Nebraska football great. 
And Osborne, demonstrating education 
was not wasted on him. was reluctant to 
be the first to follow Devaney as coach. 
But in 1969. after Nebraska had strug¬ 
gled by Kansas State 10-7. the two men 
were on the team bus returning to Lin¬ 
coln when Devaney blurted. "Would you 
be interested in taking over when I quit?" 
"I probably would." said Osborne. In 
1973 he did. and he has survived. This 
week he's surviving better. 

As the shouting continued outside. ()s- 
bornc was musing. "I guess some people 
kind of think of me as a stick in the mud." 
he said. Then he was ofT to have a cup 
of coffee—right, a cup of coffee. His prac¬ 
tice-session intruder would have been 
more confused than ever. end 



Billy Todd hit an upright on a held-goal attempt at the end of the first half, but he made good on this game winning 24 yarder early m the fourth quarter 





THESE RAMS DON’T GET NO RESPECT 

They outdefensed Pittsburgh last week, and no NFL team has a better record than their 9-2, but the Rams still can 't 
win for winning. So pretty soon Los Angeles will not have the Rams to kick around anymore by DAN JENKINS 


A mong all the jokes, there is the one 
that says the members of the Rams' 
offensive unit are the first 11 no-shows 
at the Los Angeles Coliseum every Sun¬ 
day. This is what life is like when you 
work in a place where much of the pop¬ 
ulation is constantly being diverted by 
bosoms and message license plates. It 
isn't easy to be a part of the Rams these 
days, even though they arc winning pret¬ 
ty regularly. For example, the Rams beat 
Pittsburgh 10-7 Sunday night in what 
slowly developed into an interesting foot¬ 
ball game between interconference ce¬ 
lebrities. but when it was over, the only 
fascinating statistic was that the Stcel- 
crs. of all teams, had turned the Rams' 
John Cappellctti. of all people, into a 100- 
yard runner. 

Indeed, it was Cappellctti, perhaps the 
only Heisman Trophy winner ever draft¬ 
ed as a blocker, who made the biggest 
run of the night to set up the Rams' win¬ 
ning touchdown in the fourth quarter. 
Cappelletti did it with a move he doesn't 
possess—and speed he doesn't own. 
What he did was slowly spin off a traffic 
jam at left tackle and sprint 26 yards 
around end on a third-down play to get 
the Rams to the Steelers’ 10-yard line so 
Pat Haden could throw a touchdown pass 
to Willie Miller. Apart from this brief in¬ 
terruption by the Rams' offense, it was 
the usual kind of Ram game, one which 
has been familiar to Los Angeles fans for 
years and years and years. Defense. 

The outcome, which left both the 
Rams and Steelers with 9-2 records, 
meant just about nothing to either team. 
Pittsburgh still leads the AFC Central 
from here to as far as Terry Bradshaw 
can throw a ball. And the Rams lead the 
NFC West by almost as many games as 
there are letters in Cappelletti's name. 
This, of course, is as much of a dilemma 
for the Rams' PR as their lack of speed 
in the backfield. No question about it. 
the Rams are a problem for society. 

There are those in Los Angeles—tens 
of thousands, as a matter of fact—who 
look back with affection on something 
as disastrous as Crazy Legs Hirsch drop¬ 
ping a pass. At least it was exciting. 
Something happened’ A Ram incomple¬ 


tion in those days was far more dramat¬ 
ic than Cappelletti throwing a block for 
Lawrence McCutchcon. It has been 
about 25 years since the Ram fan has 
had anything to get worked up about be¬ 
sides a defensive lineman. And how long 
can Fearsome Foursomes sustain conver¬ 
sation? Even now L.A. fans have prob¬ 
ably forgotten that the Rams held Fran¬ 
co Harris to a measly 50 yards in his 22 
carries Sunday, and that they intercepted 
three of Bradshaw's passes. 


The '78 Rams are built on defense— 
what else?—which is the legacy of Chuck 
Knox and George Allen. For years, the 
Rams ran on first and second down, and 
passed on third down. They got away 
with it. though, because they are in a di¬ 
vision that demands little more than stay¬ 
ing awake for four quarters. But they also 
kept losing in the playoffs. 

Los Angeles is not a loser’s town, and 
the Rams have suffered from the success 
of the USC Trojans in football, the 
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L A. s redoubtable defense bottled up Franco Harris (32) all night and intercepted three passes 


UCLA Bruins in basketball and the 
Dodgers in baseball, not to mention the 
undefeated record of Charlie's Angels 
against the bad guys. One must go back 
to 1951. almost to a time when nobody 
even cared, for the year when the Rams 
won their only NFL championship. They 
have seen all 12 Super Bowls on TV. 

Allen's teams were always competi¬ 
tive. but Merlin Olsen didn't make very 
many broken-field runs. In fact, the of¬ 
fensive image of the Rams was Allen dis¬ 
cussing the intricacies of the draw play 
with Roman Gabriel on the sideline. 

This was O.K. to a point, but the prom¬ 
ise of a title never materialized. Allen 
possibly suspected it never would, par¬ 
ticularly in a town so restless and sophis¬ 
ticated and in some ways so uncontrol¬ 
lable. So after five seasons, he left for 
Washington in 1970. Under Knox. L.A. 
won five straight divisional titles but nev¬ 
er displayed any offensive flair. Knox 
moved to Buffalo last winter, and the rea¬ 
son Allen came back for the 20 or 30 min¬ 
utes he worked for Carroll Rosenbloom 
last summer was easy enough to under¬ 
stand. He was out of wort*. 

Rosenbloom is an owner of good in¬ 
tentions. but it's difficult to sell this now¬ 
adays to a great many people in Los An¬ 
geles. Rosenbloom is moving the Rams to 
Anaheim in 1980. Anaheim may be only 
35 miles away from L.A. by helicopter, 
but in freeway traffic that can be light- 
years. Anaheim is also Orange County. 

To some, this is unforgivable. The Cal¬ 
ifornia Rams? Really? People forget, 
however, that a man who would go so 
far as to hire Joe Namath and then 
George Allen must be trying to w in. Crit¬ 
ics believe Rosenbloom is moving down 
the road because Anaheim will build 
suites in the stadium so he can entertain 
frfends as elegantly as Cowboy owner 
Clint Murchison does in Dallas. The 
management of the Los Angeles Colise¬ 
um wouldn't approve the kind of face¬ 
lift Rosenbloom wanted. In short. Ro¬ 
senbloom appreciated that the Coliseum 
was a relic with a lot of history, but a 
relic nonetheless. When Anaheim prom¬ 
ised to give him anything he wanted. Ro¬ 
senbloom said so long. 

The Rams will no doubt prosper in An¬ 
aheim. and undoubtedly another NFL 
team will eventually play in the Colise¬ 
um. Suites or not. L.A. is too fertile an 
area not to have a pro football franchise, 
even one that might come through ex¬ 
pansion. Maybe, however, the Rams will 


leave L.A. a Super Bowl championship to 
remember them by. That was surely Ro- 
senbloom's intent when he hired Allen. 
And it wa< just as much his intent when 
he fired Allen. "I recognized a mistake 
and tried to correct it.” he said. 

The Allen controversy flared immedi¬ 
ately. For whatever reasons, George one 
day neld a coaches' meeting that includ¬ 
ed only those assistants who had been 
with him in Washington. The other 
coaches were hurt and infuriated. Then 
came the long periods of work—five 
hours on the practice field each day— 
that the Ram players weren't used to. and 
the attention to details apart from foot¬ 
ball—one of Allen's first complaints was 
that there were crackers in only one of 
the two soup lines at training camp. Al¬ 
len wasn't fired for losing two exhibition 
games. He was fired because he was cre¬ 
ating a climate that was wrong for a cer¬ 
tain time, place and gathering. 

If new Coach Ray Malavasi. a hold¬ 
over from the Knox regime, seemed to 
be the answer through L.A.'s first seven 
games—the Rams were undefeated, and 
had even embarrassed the Cowboys—it 
wasn't just because of the victories. The 
Rams were "thinking" differently. Haden 
would throw a pass on first down, for ex¬ 
ample. something neither Knox nor Allen 
would have done in his own front yard 
against aunts and uncles. Malavasi 
opened up the offense, creating a variety 
of sets and displaying an instinct for the 
unexpected. In one game he even ordered 
a fake field goal, and the call produced a 
touchdown against Tampa Bay. 

However, the Rams then had a case 
of midseason blues. They practically 
failed to show up for games against New 
Orleans and Atlanta, and lost both of 
them as the offense produced a total of 
just 10 points. 

It is an old truth that dull teams are 
not permitted to lose. Dull teams must 
win—or they will not be loved by the 
writers and broadcasters, or even the 
fans. In Los Angeles a popular radio man. 
Jim Healy. frequently entertains traffic 
jams w ith criticism of the Rams, and sev¬ 
eral members of the L.A. press are not 
prepared to forgive Rosenbloom for An¬ 
aheim. Namath. Allen, the lack of an ex¬ 
citing runner, or anything else. 

None qf this is very fair to the Ram 
players of high quality, guys who could 
play for just about anybody—like Tack¬ 
le Doug France. Center Rich Saul and 
Guard Dennis Harrah in the offensive 



Cappellettis sprint set up the winning TD. 


line, or defensive standouts such as Free 
Safety Bill Simpson. Outside Linebacker 
Jim Youngblood—whose hard tackles 
have rendered three quarterbacks hors 
de combat this season—and Tackle Lar¬ 
ry Brooks. The Rams even have excel¬ 
lent wide receivers in Miller. Ron Jessie 
and Billy Waddy. 

“The problem with our appeal is that 
we don’t have a game-breaking runner." 
says Don Klosterman. the general manag¬ 
er. "That’s what everybody means when 
they say you have an exciting team. We 
thought we had one with either Wendell 
Tyler or Elvis Peacock, but they're hurt." 

Obviously, there is only one thing the 
Rams can do to overcome their image 
problems. 

"Win." says Klosterman. 

On Sunday night there was some ques¬ 
tion whether either team would even w in. 
At halftime the score was 0-0. Up in a 
corner of the press box somebody asked 
Jim Hardy, the ex-Rum and ex-Trojan 
w ho is general manager of the Coliseum 
that Rosenbloom is leaving, if he could 
remember the last time he had seen a 
scoreless pro game. 

“Isn't that always the Rams' score?” 
Hardy said. 

As they say. L.A. is a tough room, end 
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A REVIVAL IS A SMASH 
OFF BROADWAY 

Even through cracked glasses, new Coach Fred Shero likes what he has seen of 
his New York Rangers, the longtime failure symbols who suddenly are winning 

by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


C arol Vadnais stood at the open win¬ 
dow of his second-floor motel room 
in New York's suburban Westchester 
County the other morning, and busily 
threw clothes into the parking lot below. 
As monogrammed shirts, tailored slacks 
and custom-made sports coats floated 
carthbound. they were hurriedly gath¬ 
ered up and put into a car by Vadnais' 
waiting roommate. Dave Maloney, the 
New York Ranger captain. Not long ago 
an onlooker might have feared the worst 
from such a scene. Were the Rangers, 
who have not won the Stanley C up in 
38 years, finally being run out of town 
by their suffering fans? 

No. Vadnais was merely dropping his 
cleaning out the window to Maloney to 
spare himself a trip down the stairs. The 
Rangers not only intend to stick around 
a while—until the laundry comes back, 
anyway—but under Fred Shero. their 
new coach and general manager, they 
rank with the Atlanta Flames as the sur¬ 
prise of the young NHL season. They 
even have stirred fears among rivals that 
the man who coached the Philadelphia 
Flyers to the top might soon do the same 
in New York. 

That would be quite an achievement. 
As the Rangers stumbled to three straight 
last-place finishes in the Patrick Division, 
the word that best characterised their 
performances was "lackluster." Hockey's 
highest-paid team, they were called the 
New York Strangers and the worst team 
money could buy. Compounding the 
Rangers' problems, the New York Island¬ 
ers won the Patrick Division title last sea¬ 
son. in only their sixth year in the NHL. 
"The Islanders are a gutty team." said 
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Millionaire Swedes UH Nilsson Hell i and Anders Hedberg haven i been strangers to other Rangers 


one New York fan. "No one has ever 
called the Rangers gutty. Gutless may¬ 
be.'' And the faithful became faithless. 
Madison Square Garden was no longer 
sold out for Ranger games, and the fans 
who did show up booed their fallen 
heroes mercilessly. 

This season the Rangers started out 
conservatively, then reeled off a seven- 
game winning streak that included vic¬ 
tories over Toronto and Montreal—at the 
Forum, no less. The streak was the Rang¬ 
ers' longest in four years. By the end of 
last week their 9-3-3 record was the sec¬ 
ond best in the NHL. 

The most encouraging aspect of the 
surge is the way it has been fashioned. 
Last season the Rangers boasted talent¬ 
ed young players like Left Wing Pat Hick¬ 
ey and Defenseman Ron Cireschner. who 
scored 40 and 24 goals, respectively, as 
New York ranked a respectable sixth 
among 18 NHL clubs on offense. But in¬ 
ept goallending and an utter distaste for 


body checking left the club in 12th place 
defensively. So there are the Rangers 
now. leading the league w ith a stingy 2.47 
goals-against average. Goaltenders John 
Davidson. Wayne Thomas and Doug 
Soetaert have performed like All-Stars, 
thanks in part to the /calousness with 
which New York defensemen have been 
clearing the puck in front of them. 

"If the goaltender on this club stops 
the first shot.” says a grateful Davidson, 
“chances are the other team won't get an¬ 
other. They used to get one or two more 
every time.” 

The improved play of the Ranger de¬ 
fensemen. who as a group tend to be mo¬ 
bile but not overly big or aggressive, can 
be traced to a straightforward plea from 
Shero to “play your game but toughen 
up a little.'.' To help them withstand the 
rougher going. Shero has rotated six de¬ 
fensemen instead of the four or five used 
by most teams. As one result. Maloney, 
who at 22 is the NHL's youngest cap¬ 


tain. has been playing even more tena¬ 
ciously than before, and the 23-year-old 
Cireschner. a slick puck-handler previ¬ 
ously known only for his offensive skills, 
has emerged as an all-round star. 

The Rangers have also received a lift 
from those celebrated newcomers. An¬ 
ders Hedberg and Ulf Nilsson, the swift- 
skating Swedes who last summer signed 
two-year contracts with New York for 
around $1 million apiece, making them 
hockey's highest-paid performers. The 
linemates had been goal-producing sen¬ 
sations for Winnipeg in the WHA. and 
while they haven't burned up the NHL. 
they have not exactly lost their scoring 
touch, cither. Nilsson, a rosy checked 
center, leads the Rangers with six goals, 
while Hedberg. blond and bow legged at 
right wing, has three goals and is tied 
with Grcschner for the team lead with 
nine assists. "But what has helped most 
is their honesty. " Shero says. "They go 
into the corner for the puck and take the 
body, and they don't care who's coming. 
And if they're supposed to go in front of 
the net. they go." 

Shero refuses to make too much of 
the strong start. "It’s too early to tell how 
giu)d we are." he says. “Maybe we've just 
been lucky." But his players feel that 
there is nothing lluky about their im¬ 
proved play. "Before, there were only 
about six or seven teams we could usu¬ 
ally count on legitimately beating." says 
Maloney. Now I'd say the number is 
12 or 13." 

If the Rangers are indeed for real, no¬ 
body will be happier about it than Sonny 
Werblin. the impresario who 11 months 
ago took over as president of Madison 
Square Garden Corp.. the parent com¬ 
pany of the Rangers as well as the NBA 
Knicks. Werblin is best known in sports 
for having turned the bumbling New 
York Titans into the Super Bowl cham¬ 
pion Jets—notably by signing Joe Na- 
math to a three-year contract for a then 
shocking $400.000—and. more recently, 
for having made a winner of New Jer¬ 
sey's Meadowlands sports complex. With 
the Rangers. Werblin faces another stern 
test. "If they don't make the playoffs ev¬ 
ery year and go pretty far. they don't meet 
the payroll." Werblin says. "It's as sim¬ 
ple as that." 

Although the Rangers sneaked into the 
playoffs for the first time in three years 
continued 
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Garden boss Werbhn fired the old regime and lured the Swedes with money, Shero with power 


as a wild-card team last spring, they were 
eliminated, predictably, by Buffalo in 
Round I. which is hardly what Werblin 
means by “pretty far." I.ife on the Rang¬ 
ers had been unsettled much of the sea¬ 
son. One source of turmoil was the 
heavy-handed way General Manager 
John Ferguson hounded and humiliated 
Rod Gilbert. New York’s alltime scor¬ 
ing leader, into retirement. Another was 
the drug bust of flashy young Right Wing 
Don Murdoch, which eventually resulted 
in the NHL suspending him for at least 
the first 40 games of this season. As the 
Rangers struggled with these and other 
crises. Werblin lost all confidence in the 
management team of Ferguson and 
Coach Jean-Guy Talbot. 

"The Rangers were even more undis¬ 
ciplined than the Titans were in the early 
years.” Werblin says. “Ferguson and Tal¬ 
bot didn’t seem to know what the prob¬ 
lem was. That's because I think they were 
the problem." 

Werblin’s solution was to spend a lot 
of Madison Square Garden’s money. 
Some of it went to win the bidding war 
for Hedbcrg and Nilsson, who put them¬ 
selves on the NHL market as a package, 
a la Koufax and Drysdale. “They weren’t 
the best hockey players in the world," 
Werblin says, "but they were the best 
available hex-key players and we needed 
them." Rival owners complained that the 
Rangers upset the game's salary struc¬ 
ture with their payoff to the Swedes, but 


Werblin replied. “I heard that talk when 
I signed Namath. but it was good for pro 
football. This is the same thing. The NHL 
needs television revenues, and if New 
York has a strong team. Madison Av¬ 
enue will become cognizant of the sport. 
That happens to be axiomatic.” 

Werblin next went after Shero. who 
at the time was under contract to Phil¬ 
adelphia—or so it was thought: Werblin 
insists that Shero wasn't legally bound 
to the Flyers. However. NHL President 
John Ziegler saw fit to remind the 
Rangers of the rules against tampering, 
and after signing Shero to a reported 
$250,000-a-year. five-year contract, the 
Rangers gave the Flyers a first-round 
draft choice as compensation. 

None of this was necessarily any more 
important, though, than Werblin’s less 
ballyhooed success in finding the Rang¬ 
ers a new practice rink. The team had 
been practicing and. for the most part, 
living, in Long Beach, a forlorn—in the 
winter—resort town on Long Island that 
is handy to Kennedy Airport but little 
else. Because Manhattan was an ardu¬ 
ous 75-minute drive away, even Ranger 
home games seemed like road trips. De¬ 
termined to get the Rangers out of what 
he called "Islander territory” and into 
the mainstream of New York City. Wer¬ 
blin switched team practices to a rink in 
Hawthorne, a Westchester County sub¬ 
urb that is a mere 45 minutes from Broad¬ 
way. Several players have since moved 


from Long Beach to Manhattan, and oth¬ 
ers have settled in Westchester. 

Some of the Rangers think the whole¬ 
sale uprooting will help make them more 
harmonious, which they haven’t always 
been. As Maloney explains it. “The guys 
were just too close together in Long 
Beach. If somebody went out for a beer, 
the next day everybody knew it. When¬ 
ever you have 20 guys, you'll have 
cliques, but maybe out there the cliques 
got too dominant. Now we're living in a 
more normal situation, and I think things 
will be better." 

As he leads the Rangers out of the 
NHL’s depths—or at least out of Island¬ 
er territory—the tough-minded Shero 
admits to an uncharacteristic attack of 
sentiment. After all, he was a Ranger de¬ 
fenseman in the late '40s, and he coached 
in the New York organization for 13 
years. Inexplicably. Emile Francis, who 
was the Rangers’ general manager from 
1964 to 1976 and also coached the team 
much of that time, never offered Shero 
the one job he always wanted: coach of 
the Rangers. So. tired of waiting. Shero 
went to Philadelphia in 1971, and 
coached the Flyers to Stanley Cup cham¬ 
pionships in 1974 and 1975. 

In his eagerness to return to New 
York, Shero at first told the Flyers he 
didn't want to coach anymore. Then, 
when Werblin offered him the combined 
job of GM-coach. he said that. well, what 
he meant was that he didn’t want to just 
coach. Some of the Flyers accused She¬ 
ro of duplicity, and he says in a wound¬ 
ed tone. "If you're afraid to accept a bet¬ 
ter job, there’s something wrong with 
you.” It has not helped matters that while 
the Rangers have put together the NHL’s 
second-best record, the Flyers have bare¬ 
ly climbed above .500. 

Shero’s inexperience as a general man¬ 
ager has. at times, been painfully appar¬ 
ent. He hurriedly tried to appoint his own 
man. Mickey Keating, as coach of the 
New Haven Nighthawks on the mistak¬ 
en assumption that the Rangers owned 
the minor league team. He just as quick¬ 
ly had to back off when he learned that 
the Rangers merely had a working ar¬ 
rangement with New Haven, which was 
very happy, thank you, with the coach it 
had. Parker MacDonald. On another oc¬ 
casion. Shero expressed interest in sign¬ 
ing free agent Defenseman Dave Hut¬ 
chison, who played last year for Los 
Angeles (and subsequently signed with 
Toronto), without realizing, astonishing- 
continued 
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THE’79 ADULT TOYS FROM DODGE 




Dodge Jr. Sport 

■ Paint and trim for Street Van shown available through Dealer or customizing shop 


Our newest 
Adult Tby is the 

Dodge D-50 Sport 

(otherwise known as the 
Dodge Jr). It's got the 
biggest engine i 
its class, teamed u 
with a five-spee 
overdrive transmi 
sion. And it's got a way of handlin' 
curves that'll remind you of a sports ca 


Macho Power Wagon is as mean as 
looks. With V8 engine, four-wheel driv 
spoke road wheels, and a roll bar, 1 
ready for any kind of on- or off-roa 
situation. If you want to find out wh 
truckin' is all about, get behin 
the wheel of one of these babie 


Dodge has created a very special line of 
trucks for special kinds of people. 

People who are bored with humdrum 
cars and ho-hum trucks. 


Our Street Van* is a prime 
example. It's built for hauling, all right. But it 
looks more at home hauling cycles and 
surfboards than anything else. It comes 
with fat, raised white letter tires, white painted 
spoke or chrome disc sport road wheels, high- 
back Command bucket seats, and a 
do-it-yourself 
Customizing Kit. 















OME WILD AND CRAZY MACHINES. 



station wagon 
for shopping trips 
or hauling the gang 
around. But get it 
out there in rugged 
four-wheelin' country 
and watch out! 


Macho 4x4 Ramchaiger 


"HEY, THAT’S 
MY DODGE." 


It just might be 
the ultimate 
pickup. 

Dodge 
Ramcharger 4x4 
is an off-road 
four-wheel-drive 
fun machine that 
doubles as a pickup 
and a recreational 
vehicle. In town, 


Warlock II uses wooden stake 
sides to enhance its classic tough 
look. It can work all 
day in the country 
and be ready for 
dinner at the country 
club that same mght. 


Your Dodge Truck Dealer can make it 
awfully easy for you to drive one of these 
numbers. Because now you can lease one, 
just like a car, if you're not ready to buy Do 
the Adult Tbys at your Dodge 
Dealer's. They may be the only 
machines around in 1979 that are 
as wild and crazy as you are. 

DODGE IS INTO TRUCKIN 
LIKE AMERICAS INTO JEANS 
























Early Times. Mix it up or keep it straight. To know us is to love us. 


86 Of 80 Proof • Early Times Distillery Co , LouBvHk* Ky ETOC C1978 
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Say hello to 
the Tomcat, 
America's 
peachiest new 
sour. Brought to 
you live and in 
living color by 
Early Times and 
Bar-Tender's* 
Tomcat Instant Mix. 


Add a little ’ * 

Early Times to 
cola and you've " 
put two great 
American tastes 
in their place. 

A glass. 


The Atlanta Belle is 
so incredibly smooth, 
it'll ring your chimes. 

1 oz. Early Times, % oz. 
Green Creme de Menthe, 
% oz. White Creme de 
Cacao, 1 oz. cream, 
shake with cracked ice. 


What, you've 
never sampled 
the sweet-sour 
delights of the 
Pussycat? Hurry, 
after all, you've 
only got nine 
lives! Another 
super sour 
made with Early 
Times and 
Bar-Tender's* 
Instant 
Pussycat Mix. 


T 




Let's get down to 
essentials. Early 
Times and soda. 
Or Early Times 
and water, with 
nothing between 
them but a few 
icy cubes. 
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ly. that NHL rules require compensation 
in such cases. 

"Compensation?" he asked Hutchi¬ 
son's agent. 

“Yes. if you sign Hutchison, you'll 
have to offer a player to George Maguire 
in return." 

"George Maguire?” 

It also turned out that Shero didn't 
know the name of Los Angeles’ general 
manager. 

Shero is on familiar ground, of course, 
as coach. In Philadelphia he acquired the 
detested nickname of "the Fog.” partly 
because of his enigmatic personality but 
also because his keenly analytical ap¬ 
proach to hockey was beyond the ken of 
most of his fellow coaches. A believer in 
the team aspects of what too often has 
been a free-lancing game. Shero scrawled 
the words lnity and hard work is ot R 
motto on the blackboard when the 
Rangers showed up for training camp. 
He also patiently introduced his new 
team to his vaunted "system." a set of de¬ 
ceptively simple guidelines showing play¬ 
ers how to position themselves on the 
ice during various situations. 

"Fred makes you understand what's 
expected of you and where you should 
be in relation to your teammates." says 
Mike McLwen. a rarely used defenseman 
during the Ferguson era but a regular un¬ 
der Shero. "For instance, lie's taught me 
that even when I'vegoi the puck. I should 
put myself in the best defensive position. 
He makes hockey seem simple: just hit 
the other guy. bump him. get in his way. 
And he makes our practices interesting." 

Shero let his feelings about the im¬ 
portance of team play be know n one day 
when a New York Times reporter came 
around to do a story on Hcdbcrg and 
Nilsson. New York's three-month-old 
newspaper strike had just ended, and one 
might have expected the welcome mat 
to be out for journalists. Forget it. The 
two Swedes had been deluged with in¬ 
terview requests during a recent road 
trip, and Shero. who had just had four 
front teeth extracted, began growling 
through the gap. "Why don't you leave 
them alone? Everybody wants to talk to 
the stars. Talk to the other guys. The last 
guy on the bench is just as important." 

To their credit. Hedberg and Nilsson 
have held up well under the media blit/. 
They have obligingly provided question¬ 
ers with their impressions of New York 
(Nilsson, a devotee of the stage, pro¬ 
nounced the Broadway theater "great"i. 


and they take pains to speak English to 
each other whenever, as sometimes will 
happen in the Big Apple, a non-Swede 
is around. And it was with an apol¬ 
ogetic air that they said they hoped to 
improve their play. "1 think I could be 
passing and backchecking a little bet¬ 
ter." Hedberg said. He was careful to 
add. “But we’re winning, so it’s not 
important.” 

As Hedberg. Nilsson and the Rang¬ 
ers’ other young stars move into the lime¬ 
light. it is almost possible to overlook Phil 
Esposito, whose five goals this season 
have increased his NHL career hoard to 
639. second only to Gordie Howe's 786. 
Acquired three years ago in a contro¬ 
versial trade with Boston. Esposito was 
promptly appointed New York’s captain, 
earning him the resentment of teammates 
who thought Gilbert deserved the hon¬ 
or. Largely for that reason. Esposito was 
never comfortable in the role, and when 
Shero arrived, the 36-year-old Esposito 
resigned the captaincy and was succeed¬ 
ed by Maloney. Esposito claims to be un¬ 
burdened. and he acts it. During prac¬ 
tice last week, the gregarious center spied 
TV sportscastcr Marv Albert and yelled. 
"Hey. why don't you recommend me as 
a summer replacement at the station?" 
At the time he put forward this job ap¬ 
plication. Esposito was in the middle of 
a rink-length rush. 

Esposito has slowed down in recent 
years, and he has had to contend lately 
with unwelcome rumors that he will be 
traded. "Not long ago I would have been 
happy to play somewhere else." he says. 
"But now this club has the potential to 
win the Stanley Cup in the next year or 
two. and I'd like to be part of it." 

The Rangers' early-season success 
heartens, in particular. Vadnais. the fel¬ 
low w ho threw his clothes out the motel 
window. An ex-Bruin who came to the 
Rangers in the same deal as Esposito, the 
33-year-old Vadnais is the only graybeard 
in the youthful defensive corps. He had 
come in for a lot of derision the last cou¬ 
ple of years from the Garden crow ds, but 
this season the booing has pretty much 
stopped. "When I make mistakes I'm a 
natural target.” Vadnais says with a 
shrug. “What are the fans going to do. 
blame a 22-year-old kid? But when we 
win they forget the mistakes fast. I’ll tell 
you. it’s nice hearing cheers for a 
change." 

Vadnais may even stick around after 
his laundry comes back. end 
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going mam ms mam 

Some say his boats can only go downhill, but Bill Lee, who holds 
the Transpac record, claims that ultralight is right in any direction 
by RICHARD W. JOHNSTON 


A t the end of a rough and sometimes 
muddy road above Soquel, four 
miles south of Santa Cruz on the Cal¬ 
ifornia coast, is a big old chicken house. 
A small, crudely lettered sign on a tele¬ 
phone pole says bill lee yachts. The park¬ 
ing lot lies some 30 feet below the coop, 
and an unpainted wooden staircase leads 
up to the hen-house door, which bears 
another sign: bring a six-pack. A lot of 
rich people have carried six-packs up 
those rickety stairs. 

Most arrivals, rich or poor, six-packed 
or empty-handed, step inside the door 
to find nobody home. There is no foyer, 
no carpeting, no secretary, no bank of 
easy chairs. The visitor sees only a clut¬ 
tered corridor opening into an enormous 
loftlike room. The floor is strewn with 
boat hulls and forms that from a distance 
look like hulls that have been sliced in 
two. stem to stern, with a cleaver. 

Eventually, a man emerges from one 
of the doors, a stocky, medium-size fel¬ 
low with an aureole of dark curls fram¬ 
ing a high forehead and a pudgy face 
decorated with a wispy beard. Unsmiling 
eyes, magnified by thick-lensed. shell- 
rimmed glasses, inspect the visitor, who 
finally breaks the silence. "1 have an ap¬ 
pointment with Bill Lee.” 


A hand is extended—in welcome or 
for the beer? 

“I’m Lee,” says the greeter. “You bring 
a six-pack?” 

The beer is produced and accepted. 

“Okey dokey,” says Bill Lee and turns 
back toward the door. 

Okey dokey ? The visitor follows, try¬ 
ing to remember the last time he heard 
that expression. Is this morose, sham¬ 
bling figure in the saggy old sweater—it 
would hang to the seat of his pants if the 
seat of his pants weren’t already droop¬ 
ing halfway to the back of his knees—is 
this really the roistering, party-loving 
sailor who has been called "the king of 
the downhill racers”? Can this be the 
carefree builder whose ultralights won 
seven out of 19 trophies in Trans-Pacific 
yacht racing in 1975 and who. this past 
summer, was first to finish the Victoria- 
Maui International race? 

Well, yes and no. The roisterous, bois¬ 
terous Bill Lee is on public display only 
at the end of triumphant ocean races, 
when the smile he reserves for old friends 
goes public and the six-packs yield to 
champagne and mai-tais. And why is that 
Bill Lee happy? Because the boats he de¬ 
signs go like—as well as with—the wind. 
That’s the Bill Lee, warmed by tropic rum 
and bedecked with leis. who told a Hon¬ 
olulu reporter after he finished first in 
the 1977 Transpac. “We sail for the fun 
of it—any excuse for a party. Wc don't 
even like to maintain a boat. It cuts into 
valuable party time." In the rush of that 
success, in which his boat bettered the 6- 
year-old record of nine days, nine hours. 


six minutes and 48 seconds by nearly a 
whole day, Lee told another writer, “We 
weren’t out to break Windward Pas¬ 
sage’s record. We knew we could do that. 
The mark we wanted was Eric Tabarly's 
1969 time of eight days and 13 hours in 
his trimaran Pen Duick IV. And we beal 
that by nearly two hours.” 

This man in the hen house is the oth¬ 
er Bill Lee, the wary and suspicious wiz¬ 
ard who has become one of the most con¬ 
troversial figures in racing-yacht design. 
And it was here that his masterpiece, the 
67-foot, 22,000-pound sloop Merlin . was 
conceived and sent out to create new in¬ 
terest in yachting and to outrage the 
yachting Establishment. The crowds that 
throng Diamond Head and Lahaina at 
the conclusion of the biennial Trans-Pa¬ 
cific and Victoria-Maui International 
ocean races aren’t there to see tradition¬ 
al yachts wallow home to victory on cor¬ 
rected time. They are there to see the 
Merlins and the Drifters and the Rag¬ 
times come home across the vast savan¬ 
nas of the sea as though they were, in 
truth, pursued by the hounds of heaven. 

Why are there two Bill Lees, and why 
is this one sad? It is because his boats go 
so fast with the wind that critics say they 
can’t go up it or across it. The somber 
Bill Lee has found that indifference, real 
or feigned, is a reliable defense against 
charges that he builds one-purpose 
downhill sleds and that such lightly buili 
boats can't possibly be safe. continued 

The hull of the future or a one-purpose boat? For 
designer Lee. it's all in how you look at it. 
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Once it was a chicken coop, but now Lee's headquarters south of Santa Cruz hatches sailboats. 


BILL LEE continued 

The allegations have gained a certain 
credence since Lee’s most publicized vic¬ 
tories have, indeed, been won going 
downhill—that is, with the wind behind 
him. The 1977 Transpac, with Lee at the 
helm of Merlin, and the Vic-Maui this 
past July, with Merlin chartered by Doug 
Fryer of Seattle, cut a total of two and a 
half days off the old records—and both 


are downwind races, with no serious 
weather or reaching legs. Once clear of 
Los Angeles and Victoria, respectively, 
the racers soon pick up the northeast 
trade winds and run before them all the 
way to Hawaii. But Merlin did not "win" 
either the Transpac or the International. 
Jim Kilroy’s 80,000-pound ketch Kialoa 
won the former, and Bravura, a 48-foot 
Freres heavyweight, won the Vic-Maui, 
though she finished almost four days af¬ 


ter Merlin. Both won on corrected time. 
Corrected time is the handicapping sys¬ 
tem based on the International Offshore 
Rule. 

Sometimes, that is. 

Although the IOR is the worldwide 
standard, regional yachting associations 
have power to modify it in emergency sit¬ 
uations. Such emergencies are being gen¬ 
erated by the appearance of new. light 
designs that threaten the dominance of 
heavy, traditional vessels. For the 1977 
and 1978 races, the Pacific Handicap 
Racing Fleet, which had been stung twice 
in the past by a Lee boat, decided that 
neither Merlin nor Harry Moloscho’s 
Drifter —a boat similar to Merlin —could 
be beaten in a scratch race by conven¬ 
tional yachts. Well, the fleet had bent the 
offshore rule in previous years to discour¬ 
age catamaran and trimaran skippers, so 
now the handicap committee of the 
Trans-Pacific Yacht Club simply heavily 
penalized ultralight boats and put them 
in their own division. By the time Mer¬ 
lin and Drifter set out in the Transpac, 
the only way either could have "won" 
the race would have been to hitch a tow 
from a 747. 

Although the IOR rating system has 
proved effective over the years as a means 
of diminishing the disparity between 
large and small boats of comparable de¬ 
sign and relative weight to length ratios, 
some builders fear that it discourages ad¬ 
vances in the stale of the art. Bill Lee 
does not seem to give it much attention 
either way, much as the penalties may 
rankle. "Linder Pacific Handicap rules 
there's no reason for me to build a faster 
boat,” he says, “but I don’t worry about 
that. The feeling of going fast is the 
thing.” 

Lee views the honorific "king of the 
downhill racers" as a slur rather than a 
compliment, even while conceding that 
Merlin has yet to prove her competitive 
ability in a long heavy-weather race em¬ 
bodying all points of sail. (After the 
Transpac, Merlin took on Phantom and 
another light heavy, the 61-foot Sorcery. 
in a series of triangular races off Maui. 
Merlin won two out of three, but in light 
air.) And he fiercely disagrees with a Ha¬ 
waiian yachtsman who not only de¬ 
nounced the ultras as downhill sleds, but 
also added. "I wouldn't feel safe sailing 
in one." 

“There are only two divisions of sail¬ 
ing,” Lee says. “Racing men who want 
to go fast in heavy weather and cruising 
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men who want lo feel safe in heavy 
weather. Actually, they'd be safer in me- 
dium-to-light boats. One of the safest 
things you can put in the ocean is a Ping- 
Pong ball. Racing people often want a 
boat designed right down to the edge, 
but I won't do that. Merlin is safe in any 
weather." 

Some of the charges of lack of safety 
stem from a notion that Lee. who de¬ 
signed his first boat in 1969. is a by-guess- 
and-by-God operator who "builds light 
and shoves lead here and there if it seems 
appropriate." Not true, says Charles Ma¬ 
son, a respected yachting writer. "Lee is 
a trained engineer who knows exactly 
what he is doing, both in matters of de¬ 
sign and construction." This conclusion 
is borne out both by Lee’s record as a sail¬ 
or and by his predesign training. 

Bill Lee began sailing traditional 
craft—and winning races-=-as a high 
school student in Newport Beach. Calif. 
After graduating from Cal Poly with a de¬ 
gree in mechanical engineering, he spent 
two years doing stress, trim and weight 
analysts foT mamrfattwtTS of armored 
personnel carriers, submarines and am¬ 
phibious craft. But he hated going to the 
office—it left no time for fun—and in 
1969 he quit and moved to Santa Cruz, 
ostensibly to sell real estate but actually 
to sail. 

“Then I got the bug to build a lighter 
boat than any then available." Lee says, 
“so I designed Magic. We built it out¬ 
doors. and it really wasn’t a professional 
job. but I had real good luck with a 'sand¬ 
wich' hull—fiber glass, balsa core, more 
fiber glass." Perhaps luck had nothing to 
do with it. He subjected every aspect of 
Magic's design to the stringent stress 
and weight tests he had mastered in his 
previous job. 

“I didn't originate the sandwich hull," 
Lee says. "1 was interested in going fast, 
but in a boat that would be structurally 
sound. Most boats are made of glass, 
wood or aluminum. The weakest hull 
forms are sprayed glass, and while the av¬ 
erage stock glass boat is strong enough, 
it’s heavier and slower. Some builders 
use chopped fiber glass put on with a 
gun. but it's not as strong as the woven 
fiber glass we use. We do a hand lay-up. 
paint the glass with thin resin for ad¬ 
ditional stiffening, then add the core—it 
can be either foam or balsa wood, but I 
think balsa’s better—and then the inner 
weave." Lee has used this sandwich ever 
since. 


A 30-foot boat that displaced only 
2.500 pounds and carried nearly 450 
square feet of sail. Magic ran away with 
the Monterey Bay races in the summer 
of 1970, with the young skipper getting 
as much attention as his radical boat. Lee 
was invited by Art Biehl. a San Fran¬ 
cisco yachtsman, to sail in the 1971 
Transpac. in which Windward Passage 
achieved the record that Merlin was to 
break in 1977. and Biehl asked Lee to de¬ 
sign a 36-foot ultralight for his next ocean 
try. Witchcraft came out of Lee's make¬ 
shift shop at 7,500 pounds and. in re¬ 
sponse to a plea from Honolulu yachts¬ 
man Stu Cowan, he duplicated her in a 
boat Cowan named Chutzpah. The Pa¬ 
cific Fleet handicappers were beginning 
to get upset by this design trend, and 
when Cowan entered Chutzpah in the 


1973 Transpac. the committee corrected 
her rating to account for extra anticipat¬ 
ed downwind speed. Ragtime, the big ul¬ 
tralight from New Zealand, was attract¬ 
ing even more attention from the 
handicappers. Ragtime finished first, but 
Chutzpah sneaked home to victory on 
corrected time, of all things. 

That fall Lee. realizing that build¬ 
ing an occasional custom yacht was 
hardly a way to make a living, found 
the chicken coop, a huge structure 
built on a 10.000-square-foot concrete 
slab that had housed the laying stock of 
a big poultry firm. The fact that it w-as 
at the end of a hilly road, more than a 
mile from the water, only persuaded 
Lee that it would be a perfect place to 
build a lot of better boats in peace. He 
trundles them to the water continued 






She's so long—67 /eel—and sleek — 12-loot beam—that Merlin has been called hall a catamaran 


BILL LEE continued 

on flatbed trucks. When he moved in. 
he already had one boat on his board— 
a little 27-footer that would be within 
the means of modest sailors. 

The Santa Cruz 27s. which displaced 
only 3.000 pounds and cost only SI 6.- 
995. started fluttering out of the coop in 
1974. The next year Lee sailed Panache. 
his first 40-footer, to Manzanillo in Mex¬ 
ico. and it was there, while partying on 
the deck of Ragtime, that he and his 
crewmen, all longtime buddies, decided 
to do a big one. He was still working out 
the design of Merlin —a yacht so long 
and narrow (a 12-foot beam against her 
67-foot length) that it has been called half 


a catamaran—when Stu Cowan slipped 
Chutzpah past the handicappers again 
for another corrected-time victory in the 
1975Transpac. For the second time. Rag¬ 
time ran interference. 

"It took four of us about 10 months 
to build Merlin." Lee says. "Moloscho 
dropped in from Los Angeles one day, 
looked her over and decided he wanted 
one just like her. We said next year—so 
he went home, drew his own plans and 
started Drifter just a month before we 
launched Merlin. He had her built a lit¬ 
tle bigger all around and used an Airex 
foam core instead of balsa—-lighter but 
not as strong." It was a remarkable job 
of eyeballing. 

Drifter has outrun Merlin several 


times, including the La Paz race, which 
Merlin won on handicap, and the Cal 
Cup match race series last spring at Ma¬ 
rina Del Rey. The first two races of the sc¬ 
ries were divided, and Drifter eked out 
the decisive third by only 14 seconds in 
air so light that the reach leg was elim¬ 
inated. Merlin beat Drifter by 17 min¬ 
utes in the Transpac and by 14 hours in 
the Vic-Maui. 

Matching ultras against each other in 
light air may not prove much of any¬ 
thing as far as the present controversy 
goes, but it isn't quite true to say Merlin 
has never been asked to function in chop¬ 
py seas and brisk winds. Lee took her to 
San Francisco Bay last year for a Sun¬ 
day singlehandcd race around the Far- 
allon Islands. He won the first-to-finish 
award in a course-record nine hours, 
beating out to the Islands against 35-knot 
winds and whitecaps and steering home 
through quartering seas. A trimaran fin¬ 
ished second, three hours later. “It was 
no big deal.” Lee says. "I had self-tailing 
winches and just streamed all the sheets 
back to the cockpit." 

Still, a great majority of the world 
yachting fraternity remains convinced 
that the ultralights are strictly downwind 
boats. Gary Mull, the respected designer 
of the Ranger 23. says. "It would be 
amazing if Merlin didn't go fast down¬ 
wind—but she doesn't go upwind worth 
a didley." And some critics still fear that 
the structural integrity of Lee’s boats is 
questionable. But support for the ultras 
is growing among seasoned blue-water 
sailormen. Both Greg Gillette, who near¬ 
ly sailed Sweet Okole to overall victory 
in the SORC. and Doug Fryer, who won 
the 1976 Victoria-Maui race and skip¬ 
pered Merlin to her record 1978 finish, 
believe the ultralights can perform com¬ 
petitively on all points of sail. " Sweet 
Okole has gone six knots dead upwind." 
Gillette says of the boat designed by New 
Zealander Bruce Farr. "I think we could 
have won the Hawaii Around-the-State 
race, and this is an event in which sail¬ 
ors often contend with 14- to 16-foot seas 
and winds of up to 35 knots." 

In the Vic-Maui. the racers went to 
windward coming out of the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca. "Merlin doesn't have the 
depth, weight or stability to hit into the 
wind." Fryer says, “but those problems 
are easily solved by just holding a course 
off the wind a little more than usual. The 
speed of the boat makes up for the dif¬ 
ference in course. You are still going a 
continued 
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BILL LEE continued 


lot faster than anyone else. It doesn't take 
much wind to get this boat going fast. 
I’d say Merlin can perform very well in 
all kinds of weather.” 

What Gillette and Fryer are saying is 
that the ultras have to be “sailed." They 
don't run on automatic pilot, and they 
don't reward inexperience or lassitude. 
Gillette puts it in terms of sustained out¬ 
put—"You have to make more trim ad¬ 
justment. and it takes more effort by the 
crew.” A sailor from the Vic-Maui con¬ 
curs. "The boat is very lively and hard 
on the crew." he says. “Everything hap¬ 
pens instantly. It means you are constant¬ 
ly changing gears—staysails go up and 
down with every shift in the weather or 
slight adjustment in the course. You can 
go from 10 to 16 knots in 20 seconds." 
Another ultra crewman, while conceding 
the hard work involved, says. "These are 
grand prix racing boats. They have 
brought the thrills back to big-boat 
racing." 

There is less agreement among ultra 
supporters on seaworthiness. Last spring 
Merlin won the 1.110-mile San Diego- 
Manzanillo race, with Lee first to finish, 
first in his big-boat class, and fifth over¬ 
all on corrected time. Mexican yachts¬ 
men sponsored a number of subsequent 
races, and Gillette says that in one of 
them Merlin dropped out after she 
opened a leak at the juncture of keel and 
hull. This is the kind of information Bill 
Lee does not volunteer. He says. “I nev¬ 
er discuss races that I lose." 

Before the Vic-Maui. Drifter, under 
charter to a group from Hawaii's Lahai- 
na Yacht Club, was damaged while buck¬ 
ing 35-knot winds and 15-foot seas on 
her way north from Oregon. After re¬ 
pairs. Drifter competed in the Interna¬ 
tional but did not do well, and in the 
ensuing Pan-American Clipper Cup 
yacht series in Hawaii she finally quit. 
"She couldn’t seem to go to weather at 
all.” Gillette says. 

Drifter's misfortunes do not necessar¬ 
ily imply that other ultras have similar 
structural weaknesses; she was. after all. 
a rush job. Gillette says, "A tough race 
is no harder on an ultralight than on any 
other boat. I've raced all over the world 
and have never seen any weather that 
I’d be afraid to take Sweet OAo/eout in. 
if any boat could go." 

Both builders seek a combination of 
lightness and strength. Farr-designed 
boats have to sacrifice amenities because 
wood makes for heavier hulls than Lee's 


fiber glass-balsa sandwich. “Sweet Ok- 
ole was stripped—we had built-in ham¬ 
mocks." Gillette says. “We carried only 
what the IOR requires." Crewmen on 
Lee boats, from the SC27s to Merlin, arc 
not asked to endure comparable hard¬ 
ships. Merlin's interior finish is nearly 
as luxurious as that of a cruiser—a Hon¬ 
olulu writer suggested she could be a 
“party boat." and in fact Lee spends most 
of his “valuable party time" aboard. He 
has no interest in luxury ashore. A bach¬ 
elor. he lives in two tiny rooms, one 
slacked above the other in a corner of 
the chicken house, and both as cramped 
and cluttered as Merlin is neat and. rel¬ 
atively. spacious. 

It will take more big-boat ocean races, 
in rougher waters, to settle the question 
of the ultras' structural soundness. But 
the Lee SC27s—more than 100 are now 
in the water—frequently sail in one-de- 
sign and handicap races in Monterey Bay. 
at Marina Del Rey and at Redondo 
Beach, and none have shown design or 
construction flaws. Lee now has a new 
33-foot class in progress, with some 12 
boats already delivered or shaping up in 
the chicken-house molds. 

One place where there is almost no 
controversy about Bill Lee is Santa Cruz. 
Among people who know him. the fun- 
loving, party-going Lee is a familiar and 
well-liked figure. Dave Garibotti. a gen¬ 
eral contractor and regatta chairman of 
the Santa Cruz Yacht Club, not only likes 
Lee but also denies that the ultralights 
are hard to sail or slow to weather. “In 
races in Monterey Bay the SC27s and 
the Moore 24s are almost always first at 
the windward mark." he says. “ Merlin is 
easier to sail than Ondine. In the SCYC 
we've divided our boats into heavies and 
lights so we can have races—otherwise 
the lights would win them all." 

His Santa Cruz friends recall with de¬ 
light Lee's prescription for a successful 
ocean sailor, which he passed along to a 
Honolulu writer after the 1977 Transpac: 
"There are four things a racing sailor has 
to do. He has to sail the boat. He has to 
eat and he has to sleep. And. most im¬ 
portant. he has to avoid falling over¬ 
board. In the history of the Transpac I 
believe only one guy has fallen over. It 
took 30 hours to find him. That’s no way 
to win a face." 

In Santa Cruz hardly anybody now 
thinks Bill Lee has either fallen or gone 
overboard, and nobody doubts that he 
knows how to win a race. end 
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Ron Boone of the Los Angeles Lakers has had 
his share of injuries, like this broken nose, but 
he’s about to set a record for consecutive games 

by JOHN PAPANEK 


F or what it's worth. Ron Boone is the most popular pro¬ 
fessional athlete ever to play in Salt Lake City. Over 
eight seasons he also was a favorite in places like Dallas. 
Memphis. Louisville. Charlotte. Commaek. N.V.. St. Louis 
and Norfolk. But that was in the other league, the ABA. 
which expired in 1976 with Boone as its third-leading all- 
time scorer. 

For the past two years, the 6' 2*/S" Boone has played in 
the NBA. and his profile has been much lower, but not be¬ 
cause he has lost any of his skills. At 32. he looks 26. and 
he is still one of the best all-round guards in the game, a pow ¬ 
erfully muscled, pugnacious defender and a superb outside 
shooter. Boone’s main misfortune was to enter the NBA 
with the Kansas City Kings, hardly media darlings, whose 
players have been known to disappear without a trace. 

Thus, when he surfaced this season in Los Angeles, ac¬ 
quired in a trade to replace Charlie Scott, Boone found 
that the fans there—not to mention the press, the players, 
even the coach—knew little about him. In fact, for the first 
few weeks of the season they did not even know what he 
looked like, because he wore a mask to protect his nose, 
which had been repositioned by an opponent's elbow in an 
exhibition game. What Los Angeles did know about Boone 
was this: he came from somewhere and he was supposed to 
be pretty good—though while wearing his mask both he 
and the Lakers were pretty awful—and he had never, ever 
missed a basketball game in his life until this past exhi¬ 
bition season. Ron Boone was the iron man in the mask. 

Even if he never becomes a star in the NBA. this week 
Ron Boone will be able to claim one of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments in pro basketball history. When he steps onto the 
court in Houston on Nov. 22. he will play in his 845th con¬ 
secutive regular-season game, eclipsing the record set by 
Johnny (Red) Kerr with Syracuse. Philadelphia and Bal¬ 
timore between 1954 and 1965. The officials w ill probably 
stop the game and give him the basketball to be displayed 
in his den alongside Nos. 800. 700 ct al. and his wife Jack- 

c ontinued 
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ie will fly down from their home in 
Omaha to help him celebrate. 

But the august NBA will react with a 
big ho-hum. Because, you see, 662 of 
Boone’s games were played in the ABA, 
and everyone knows that the NBA 
doesn't remember the ABA with fond¬ 
ness. According to the NBA, Kerr's rec¬ 
ord is safe for at least another four sea¬ 
sons. because his closest pursuer is San 
Diego’s Randy Smith, way back there at 
530 games as of Nov. 12. “I wouldn't 
knock Boone’s accomplishment,” says 
Kerr, now a broadcaster for the Chicago 
Bulls. “I always said that nobody could 
know what playing in that many con¬ 
secutive games was like except the guy 
who did it and his wife. But, listen, if Sa- 
daharu Oh came over and hit two home 
runs for the Yankees, would he break 
Hank Aaron’s major league home-run 
record?” 

Whether or not Boone's name is ever 
inscribed in the NBA record book is of 
little concern to him. Like every ABA 
alumnus, he is fiercely proud of his roots. 
"The whole consecutive-games thing was 


brought to my attention nine years ago. 
after I’d played 200-something straight 
for the Dallas Chaparrals and the Utah 
Stars,” says Boone. "I was told that the 
record held by Johnny Kerr was for bas¬ 
ketball, period. If you put yourself out 
for 82 or 84 games a year for 10 straight 
years. 1 don’t see that it makes any dif¬ 
ference what color the basketball is.” 

To gauge the significance of what it’s 
like to play 10-plus seasons and never 
miss a game—including playoffs, which 
will make Boone’s total 921 as of Nov. 
22—it should be noted that of those 
among the NBA’s 242 players who have 
completed as few as three seasons, only 
Chicago’s Artis Gilmore, besides Boone, 
has never missed a game. Gilmore has a 
nice little string of his own going—599 
as of Nov. 12. That’s right. Gilmore 
played in the ABA. too. Can this mean 
that ABA players are tougher than NBA 
players? No way. 

"When I broke Dolph Schayes’ old 
record of 706,” says Kerr, “I got 
a telegram that said: congratulations. 
YOU'RE only 1.423 BEHIND GEHRIG." But if 


845 doesn’t sound astronomical enough, 
consider the NBA player’s life: constant 
doses of six-games-in-six-citics-in-eight- 
nights, practice every day. the endless 
running, jumping, pounding and collid¬ 
ing. Because virtually everyone has 
missed at least one game with a broken 
toenail, a bruised elbow, Hong Kong flu 
or a deviated septum. Boone’s feat is as¬ 
tonishing. His coach, Jerry West, no 
sissy, had his nose broken nine times 
during his career. “The way Ron plays." 
says West, "I don’t see how he’s pos¬ 
sibly done it.” 

Boone began playing organized bas¬ 
ketball in 1956, in the fourth-grade Sat¬ 
urday morning league at Kcllom Elemen¬ 
tary school on Omaha's all-black north 
side. For three years' worth of Saturdays, 
he missed not one game. “I remember 
once I didn’t do my household chores 
and my mother said I couldn’t play ball," 
says Boone, “but I snuck out of the house 
and played anyway.” He got several lash¬ 
es with a belt across the backside, after 
which he did double duty to keep from 
being locked up the following Saturday. 

continued 



Boone, here bringing the ball up against San Diego's Randy Smith, had played m 840 straight ABA and NBA games as of Nov 12 




INTRODUCING THE 1979 PLYMOUTH SAPPORO. 


Imagine that you've just settled into 
the cockpit of a unique and very 
sophisticated automobile. You're 
looking at full Rallye Instrumentation 
.. . tach. oil and amp gauges. ..all 
perfectly placed. Overhead you find a 
console and your digital chronometer. 
Before you reach for the standard 
5-speed, you adjust the power sport 
mirrors. And now . . you buckle up 
and turn the key. 

If you like the daydream, you'll love 
the car. It’s called Sapporo . 

Plymouth Sapporo. And it offers much 
more than the sophisticated instru¬ 
mentation just described 

LUXURY TO STIR THE IMAGINATION. 

Sapporo adjusts to you. With reclining 
bucket seats, concealed adjustable 


headrests and adjustable lumbar sup¬ 
ports. Luxury surrounds you. by virtue 
of Sapporo's many standard features. 
MCA-iET ENGINE 
WITH SILENT SHAFT. 

At Sapporo’s heart, beats a standard 
1.6 litre Silent Shaft engine (2.6 litre 
available), perhaps the smoothest and 
quietest 4-cylinder powerplant avail¬ 
able anywhere. Also standard . . our 
MCA-Jet system, an air injection 
systenvthat delivers great mileage and 
great performance. Sapporo, a very 
sophisticated machine that offers more 
than you might have imagined. And 
there’s only one way to satisfy your 
imagination. Experience Sapporo. 


*EPA estimates based on 1.6 litre 
engine with manual transmis¬ 
sion. Your mileage may vary 
depending on how and where 
•you drive, your car's condilion 
and its optional equipment 




THAT’S IMAGINATION. THAT’S PLYMOUTH. 
















COMBAT 

CLASSES. 

PRESCRIPTION ALL-SPORT EYEGUARD 
FOR RACQUETBALL, HOCKEY, FOOTBALL, SQUASH 
AND OTHER FRIENDLY GAMES. 



VIRTUALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 
PLASTIC (LEXAN) FRAME 


ADJUSTABLE HEADBAND. 


FOAM RUBBER CUSHION 
inti i inpn fNOT LHnw/Kh 


WIDE-VISION, WRAPAROUND LENS 
GROUND TO YOUR PRESCRIPTION 


NO-FOG VENT 


TEMPORAL PROTECTION 


Its funny how serious friendly games can get. Which is why most of 
us take our equipment seriously. 

If you wear glasses, the Rainbo prescription All-Sport Eyeguard will 
be the most serious piece of sports equipment you can own 

They give your eyes the same advantage on the playing field that 
your regular glasses give off the field. 

They let you see And more so, they help protect your eyes from 
injury. 

At least, you can play safe 


RAINBO PRESCRIPTION ALL-SPORT EYEGUARD 

NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR EYE CARE SPECIALIST. 

CALL (800) 423-5221 FOR INFORMATION. 

IN CALIFORNIA CALL COLLECT (213) 999-4330. 


Nationwide’s 
Special Multi-Peri! Plan 
for business owners 

It’s business insurance all in one plan. 

Nationwide’s Special Multi Peril 
Plan is one complete, easy-lo-undcr 
stand plan that provides forty or 
more different kinds of business 
insurance. 

It’s business insurance that covers a multitude of perils. 

Property damage, criminal loss, lia¬ 
bility a full range of commercial 
insurance. 

And it's all put together foryou 
by one skilled Nat ionwide agent. So 
you have only one plan and one 
agent to deal with. 

It’s business insurance that’s very special, indeed. 

Not only is the special Multi-Peril 
Plan specially complete and easy for 
you to deal with, it s also aimed spe 
cifically at businesses like yours. 

Businesses with a few employees, 
not an army: with a few trucks, not 
a fleet: with a few outlets, not a 
store on every corner. 

In short, it’s the kind of insur¬ 
ance that’s hard to find for compa¬ 
nies your size. As we said, it’s very 
special indeed. And that’s just one 
more way Nat ionwide is on your side. 


§ I NATIONWIDE 
I I INSURANCE 

Nationwide is on your side 

I tome office: One Nationwide Pinza.Columbus.Ohio I32H> 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 
Nationwide Mutual l- irc Insurance Company 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 

Ai.ulaiilt- in must si.iirs. An <<|ii.il ii|i|Mirliiiiilv employer. 





New National Smoker Study: 



Extensive research conclusive: MERIT taste scores 
high marks with former high tar smokers. 


Can the taste of low tar MERIT, with ‘Enriched Flavor’™ 
tobacco, continue to satisfy the smokers it attracts 
from high tar brands? 

Read the results of new, detailed, nationwide 
research conducted among current MERIT smokers— 
and among high tar smokers who taste-tested MERIT 
against leading high tar brands. 

Research Confirms Taste Satisfaction 
Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 
smokers say their former high tar brands weren’t missed! 

Confirmed: 85?o of MERIT smokers say it was an 
"easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not 
considering other brands. 

© Philip Morn* Inc. 107ft 

Kings: 8 mg' 'tar',' 0.6 mg nicotine - 

100’s: 11 mg' 'tar."0.7mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May' 78 


Kings & lOO’s 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers rate MERIT 
taste equal to—or better than—leading high tar 
cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers confirm 
taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT. 

First Major Alternative To High Tar Smoking 

MERIT has proven conclusively that it not only 
delivers the flavor of high tar brands—but continues 
to satisfy! 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of time could 
be the most important evidence to date that MERIT 
is what it claims to be: The first real alternative for 
high tar smokers. 

MERIT 
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He guesses his loam ui Technical Ju¬ 
nior High played 30 games in two years, 
and as a 5' 7" playmaking guard at Tech 
High, he played in 85 straight. "Once our 
car broke down on the way to a game." 
he remembers, "but we pushed it to a ser¬ 
vice station and got it running. Made it 
to the game. Barely." 

In his one season at Iowa Western 
Community College, he played in all 25 
games. After transferring to Idaho State 
in l%5. he played center although he 
was only six feel tall. The star of the team 
was Dave Wagnon. who had a 32.5 scor¬ 
ing average and finished second to Pur¬ 
due's Dave Schellhase for the NCAA 
scoring title. After Wagnon graduated. 
Boone, by then a sinewy 6' 2", performed 
at guard and forward and became a 22- 
poinis-per-game scorer. His 61 straight 
college games brought his string to 249 
before he signed his first pro contract in 
1968 for SI5.000 and played his first 
game for the Chaparrals, After 2'A sea¬ 
sons in Dallas, five with the Stars, one 
with the Spirits of St. Louis, two in 
Kansas City and a month with the Lak¬ 
ers. Boone had played in something 
like 1.170 consecutive basketball games. 
Congratulations. You're only 96 0 be¬ 
hind Gehrig. 

The other day Boone left his Spartan 
two-bedroom apartment in one of those 
Jacuzzi communities in Marina Del Rcy 
to spend 24 hours with his wife and two 
children in Omaha. There he checked out 
the construction of their “dream house." 
a contemporary ranch home tucked tight¬ 
ly into an affluent new section outside 
town and hard by the exclusive Omaha 
Country Club. Boone, a scratch golfer, 
hopes to play there. "Los Angeles is not 
my kind of place." he says. “I drive to 
the airport, to practice and to the Fo¬ 
rum. That’s it. Omaha will always be my 
home. It's a perfect place for the kids." 
Indeed. 12-year-old Jozette is a budding 
track star, already owning a shoe box full 
of gold medals from regional Junior 
Olympic meets. Since she began running 
for the Omaha Skylarks last April, she 
has burned a 26.1 220 and an 11.3 100. 
But 4-year-old Jaron could probably 
make it in Hollywood. He's a bundle of 
personality and. with the same high 
cheekbones, pointed chin and light eyes, 
the image of his father, w ho is part Choc¬ 
taw Indian. 

Jaron was resplendent in a denim lei¬ 
sure suit at the Omaha airport, where 
his mother had taken him to meet his fa¬ 


ther's plane. He couldn't wait to find out 
how Ron had done in the Lakers' vic¬ 
tory over Denver the previous night. His 
first words were. "Daddy, did you score 
20 points?” 

"No.” said Boone somew hat sheepish¬ 
ly. "I only scored seven." The boy's eyes 
fell. 

"But as soon as I get rid of that mask 
I'll score 20." said Boone. 

Jaron shrieked, whirled and shot an 
imaginary jumper. 

The visit ended all too quickly: Boone 
was on a plane back to L.A. the next 
morning. Thumbing through the last edi¬ 
tion of the ABA Guide, he reminisced, 
shaking his head as he read forgotten 
names. "Does it make me feel old?" he 
said. "No. I feel about 10 years younger. 
Look at .all these guys I played with. 
They're all old. Cincy Powell. John Beas¬ 
ley. Glen Combs, Cliff Hagan. Tom 
Thacker. Spider Bennett. Whew!" 

He recalled playing a game against the 
Houston Mavericks with 82 people in the 


stands, sliding across the ice-hockey rink 
to get to the court at the Long Island 
Arena in Commack where the New York 
Nets used to play and. during training 
with the Chaparrals, "always having 
somebody new in camp every day. Ha¬ 
gan was the player-coach and he'd bring 
some guy in. play him one-on-one and 
the next day bring in somebody else." 

He chuckled when he noted the 
1975-76 roster of the Spirits of St. Lou¬ 
is. which he had joined after the Stars 
ran out of money and the club was dis¬ 
banded after 19 games. "Listen to this." 
he said. "Marvin Barnes. Caldwell Jones. 
Moses Malone, me. M. L. Carr. Freddie 
Lewis. Don Chancy and Mike Barr. The 
best team that never went anywhere-1 re¬ 
member the first day I joined that club 
for practice. I couldn't believe it. Every¬ 
body did what they wanted. Freddie 
Lew is just sat around, said he had a tooth¬ 
ache. and Marvin. I don't even think he 
bothered to come that day. Marvin could 
do no w rong. We'd have an eight o’clock 
continued 
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game. Marvin would show up at 7:30. 
have a hot dog and a Coke, then go out 
and score 50. The folding of the league 
was the best thing that could have hap¬ 
pened to that club." 

Boone also recalled playing with the 
ABA champion Stars in 1971. the year 
Dallas traded Boone and Conibs for Don¬ 
nie Freeman and Wayne Hightower. 
"The best trade I ever made." says Vince 
Boryla. then the Stars’ GM. ‘Getting Ron 
was what won us that championship." 
says Bill Sharnian. who coached the 
Stars. Sharman is now the Lakers' gen¬ 
eral manager and made the deal to bring 
Boone to Los Angeles. "Ron was so lough 
in the playoffs. I always called him the 
Al Allies of the ABA." says Sharman. 
"1 coached them both. They were two 
of the nicest kids I have ever known. 
Real gentle and quiet, but don't get them 
mad.” 

Coincidentally, it was Allies who end¬ 
ed Schayes' string at 706 by crashing into 
him and fracturing his cheekbone. 

Like Attics. Boone became one of the 
game's tougher characters. "I was no 
sirect-fightin' man by any means." he 
says. "I never had a fight of any kind 
until I got into the pros. But the ones I 
had. I never lost." 

The names keep interweaving. Al 
Bianchi. for example, an old ABA op¬ 
ponent from the coaching ranks and now 
an assistant at Phoenix with whom Boone 
once tangled. Bianchi spent his entire 10- 
year career playing and rooming with 
Kerr, first at Syracuse anc then at Phil¬ 
adelphia. "Boone is a tough kid. and ev¬ 
erybody knows that, so they tty not to 
provoke him." says Bianchi. "Kerr was 
a different sort. He was a finesse player. 
He wouldn't do a bad thing or say a bad 
thing lo anybody. He never goi into a 
light. He knew how to take shortcuts, 
when to lay back and when to cut loose. 
So from the way Boone plays. I'd say his 
durability is incredible." 

Like Boone. Kerr was lucky to avoid 
serious injuries during his career. Also 
like Boone. Kerr broke his nose once dur¬ 
ing the exhibition season "Aside from 
that." says Kerr, "there were just little 
things. We had a good trainer who spent 
a lot of time at my house." 

The question is whether or not put¬ 
ting together a string of 844 games is 
tougher today than when Kerr started his 
streak 25 years ago. "I think so." says 
Sharman. who played for Boston when 
Kerr was active. "The season is longer. 


the players are bigger, and there's more 
travel.” 

Kerr feels differently. "You want to 
talk travel?" he says. "For these guys, the 
longest trip is five hours coast to coast on 
a first-class jet. Our shortest trip was SVi 
hours on the train from Syracuse to New 
York. Heck, we'd play a night game in 
Syracuse, then get on a sleeper train, 
wake up in Chicago, switch to the Hiawa¬ 
tha. arrive in Minneapolis at seven 
o'clock for an eight o'clock game and find 
Mikan. Mikkelsen and Pollard smiling, 
waiting for us. And the train didn't even 
stop in Fort Wayne. We d get off in Wa¬ 
terloo. Ind.. go to the Green Parrot Cafe 
and pay a bunch of high school kids to 
drive us to Fort Wayne and back. And the 
guys today stay in first-class hotels with 
king-sized beds. If we weren't sleeping on 
trains. 90% of our beds had footboards." 

o how did Kerr's string finally end 
at 844? He had been traded to Bal¬ 
timore from Philadelphia in 1965 
and there met up with Coach Paul Sey¬ 
mour. In that season's 1 Ith game, against 
Boston on Nov. 5. Seymour never called 
Kerr off the bench. "He Anew." says Kerr, 
pointedly. Seymour's explanation to his 
former Syracuse teammate? "It had to 
end sometime. Red." 

"My teammates took it harder than I 
did.” says Kerr, probably underplaying 
his feelings. “Kevin Loughery got stiff as 
a board that night." 

And what of Boone? The truly amaz¬ 
ing fact is that in all his games he has 
never made a token appearance for the 
sake of the string, has never played 
through an injury that was serious 
enough to sideline him and has never tak¬ 
en pain-killing medication. 

The first injury of his career occurred 
on Feb. 10. 1967. in his junior year at 
Idaho State. Dunking against archrival 
Idaho. Boone hit the rim with the ball, 
his body twisted and he came down on 
someone's shoulder. "Hip pointer." he 
says. "Might have been the most pain 
I've ever felt." Despite the pain he played 
against Gon/aga the next day. scored 19 
points and had eight rebounds. 

On Dec. 14. 1968. the Chaparrals were 
playing the Los Angeles Stars. Boone was 
under the basket when he collided with 
the Stars' Warren Davis. "Right shoul¬ 
der separation." he says. "They strapped 
the shoulder blade down, and I had no 
lateral movement with my arm. I had to 
do a lot of dribbling with my left hand 


in the next game, but I could get my 
shooting arm up." Five nights later he 
got it up enough to score 28 poirts against 
New Orleans. 

On April 7. 1975 the Utah Stars were 
leading at Denver 109-104 with seven 
minutes left in Game 2 of the ABA West¬ 
ern Division playoff semifinals, when 
Boone and Denver’s Fatty Tay or collid¬ 
ed chasing a loose ball. "1 don’t know 
where our bodies touched." says Boone, 
"but I came up w ith my left shoulder sep¬ 
arated." The Stars ended up losing 
126-120. "This one was worse than the 
other," he says. "At that point I was con¬ 
scious of the consecutive-games string, 
and I thought I might miss a game." Back 
in Salt Lake City the next day. Boone un¬ 
derwent acupuncture. The next night he 
played 45 minutes, scored 25 points and 
the Stars won 122-108. 

After that, he suffered nothing but a 
sprained ankle or two until Sept. 27 of 
this year, when Seattle's Dick Snyder 
caught him in the nose with an elbow 
during an exhibition game in Oakland. 
“They took me into the training room 
and told me it would have to be reset,” 
says Boone. "And. lying on the table. I 
thought that it could mean I'd be out 
long enough to miss the opening game." 
He entered the Daniel Freeman Hospi¬ 
tal in Inglewood the next night and had 
the nose rebuilt by Dr. Paul H. Toffel. 
who did the reconstruction job on Rudy 
Tomjanovich’s nose. 

"It was the first lime in my life I'd 
ever been in a hospital." says Boone, "un¬ 
less you count the time I had to have my 
stomach pumped. It was the worst feel¬ 
ing of my whole life." 

He missed three exhibition games— 
there it is. the string is not technically 
perfect—but be was on Ibc floor, masked, 
in the Lakers' opener at Philadelphia and 
has not missed a game since. 

“Keeping the string alive is very im¬ 
portant to me." Boone said the other day. 
"If you really love the game you can be 
proud of the fact that you've taken care 
of your body to this extent. I’ve never 
had a pulled muscle, hamstring, anything 
like that. You think of playing a whole ca¬ 
reer and never missing a game .. well, 
if I play three more seasons after this 
one. that would mean 1.154 games. But 
I always felt. say. from 400 up, that if I 
had an injury that kept me from playing. 
I’d just be thankful to have gotten as far 
as I did. So I really thank God. and con¬ 
sider myself lucky as hell." end 
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Deckthehalls 
with plop plop, fizz fizz, 
falalalala lalala ♦♦♦♦♦♦ Ahhh! 



There are lots of ways Yuletide pleasures lead to holiday 
headaches and upset stomachs. Sometimes the turkey does it 
to you. Sometimes the turkey and the holiday parties 
do it to you. 

And sometimes you just do it to yourself. With 
the turkey, the trimmings, the eggnog and more 
eggnog. And before you know it, 
seasonal stuffing leads 
to seasonal suffering. 

But with our little 
Yuletide treasure, you'll 
be ready. Alka-Seltzer' 
speeds relief to your 
aching head and upset 
stomach. So plop plop, 
fizz fizz, ho ho ho! 

ALKA-SELTZER’ 

Oh, what a relief it is! 


Read and follow label directions. 
Aft (<D 1978 Miles Laboratories, Inc. 




Uotanu50d’ 


For The Above-Average Customer, 
Our Above-Average Sizes. 

Willis Reed might not be our average customer, but like him. many of our 
customers are not average-sized. That s why Botany ‘500’* offers a large 
selection of suits in above-average sizes. For under $200. 


Please contact Botany ‘500’ H for the store nearest you. 


Botany ‘500’* 1290 Avenue of the Americas. Suite 1264 New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 581-6700 




















COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Mike De/Nagro 


D anny Davis isn’t the strong, silent 
type. Nor is he a man of few words. 
When not playing quarterback for the 
University of Houston, he counsels 
youths in a drug program and he fills in 
as a speaker at church functions. And 
even when he is playing quarterback. 
Danny Davis talks all the time. He ribs 
the running backs. He slaps palms with 
the linemen and he flashes the soul sign, 
chattering all the while. There is a bit of 
con in him. Davis admits, but. “I believe 
in people and then they believe in me.” 

That was pretty much the game plan 
last Saturday: Danny Davis & Co. would 
have to con No. 6-rankcd University of 
Texas to make folks believe that the Cou¬ 
gars deserved to play host in the Cotton 
Bowl as Southwest Conference champi¬ 
on on New Year’s Day. 

"We match up pretty evenly. Hous¬ 
ton Coach Bill Yeoman said before the 
game. ‘‘But their Johnny (Laml Jones is 
a bad news guy and their Lawrence Sant- 
pleton isn’t anything less. Both can kill 
you with one big play. But if we can stop 
them, well. I think we will win." 

The game was played in Austin, where 
the Longhorns had been beaten but twice 
in the last 56 games. And. sure enough. 
Tight End Sampleton was held to two 
catches, only one of importance. Flank¬ 
er Jones got his hands on the ball just 
twice and gained only 22 yards. And 
when it was all over. Houston had upset 
Texas 10-7. Unless Texas Tech and Rice, 
the Cougars’ last two opponents, perform 
miracles. Houston will win that coveted 
berth in the Cotton Bow l. 

While it was the Houston defense that 
roped the Longhorns all afternoon, it was 
Davis who branded them. Davis is a 
48.8% passer and a 30-yard-a-gamc run¬ 
ner—he is more apt to scamper from 
sideline to sideline than to head down- 
lield—but it is his convincing fakes, per¬ 
fectly timed pitches and shrewd reading 
of keys that make Houston's attack hum. 
With Davis in charge, the Cougars won 
10 games, the SWC title and the Cotton 
Bowl in 1976. They opened the 1977 sea¬ 
son by beating favored UCLA. But a 
shoulder separation put Davis out for the 
rest of the year and Houston tumbled to 
a 6-5 finish. 

Cougar fans weren't surprised: the 
team has run hot and cold for years. In 
1967, Houston beat No. I-ranked Mich¬ 
igan State, then stumbled to three loss¬ 



The talker of the town 


es. In 1968. the Cougars crushed Tulsa 
100-6 one Saturday, and got beat by 20 
points at Florida State the next. In 1969. 
they opened with two losses, then 
whipped Mississippi Stale 74-0 and won 
nine straight. The 10-2 championship 
season of 1976 had followed a 2-8 clunk¬ 
er in 1975. “It's always something." Yeo¬ 
man says. "Injuries, lack of depth. Or. 
w hen we were an independent, trying to 
keep everybody up. week after week." 

This year the Cougars seemed to be 
at it again. They opened by losing to 
Memphis State, now a 4-5 team. They 
looked only slightly better in overcoming 
outmanned Utah 42-25. Next Houston 
stunned 9th-ranked Florida State. 27-21 
on the road. A 20-18 squeaker over then- 
winlcss Baylor was followed by a 33-0 
thrashing of unbeaten Texas A&M. “It 
wasn't until then that we knew we could 
play.” Yeoman says. 

Indeed. Houston had started with a 
whole bunch of question marks. Rccov- 


Directing an upset of Texas. Houston's 
glib Danny Davis demonstrated that he 
can pass the word as well as the ball 


crcd front his injury. Davis had to prove 
himself all over again. Both the starling 
running backs were new and so were 
three-fifths of the line. On defense. Yeo¬ 
man was counting on four returning start¬ 
ers. plus David Hodge, an All-America 
linebacker in 1976 who had wearied of 
football and sat out a season before re¬ 
turning to school this fall. Hodge grad¬ 
ually returned to form, and Sam Proc¬ 
tor. who was used sparingly in 1977. and 
Steve Bradham developed into certified 
menaces as linebackers. Safety Elvis 
Bradley, a starter since his first game as 
a freshman three years ago. was as sound 
as ever, and soon Yeoman's two sets of 
ends, tackles and noseguards w ere play - 
ing into shape 

continued 
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The team now comes equipped with 
eight healthy linemen whose average 
weight is 248 pounds, and all of them 
are quick-footed, especially Hosea Tay¬ 
lor. a 6' 5" sophomore who slimmed 
down from the 295 pounds he weighed 
last year to 250. and Leonard Mitchell, a 
6' 7". 260-pounder who also plays bas¬ 
ketball for the Cougars. 

Still, some critics keep harking back 
to Houston's on-and-off performances of 
the past. Others call the university "Cou¬ 
gar High." a jab at its academic stan¬ 
dards. They intimate that Cougars aren’t 
recruited, but bought. 

The outlaw' image centers on the ros¬ 
ters: the same players seem to be listed 
year after year. There is a reason for this 
impression. Since Yeoman became coach 
17 years ago. redshirting has been com¬ 
monplace at Houston. The Cougars were 
independent until 1976. and had difficul¬ 
ty recruiting top players. It was Yeoman's 
plan to bring in promising kids, then give 
them a chance to develop. Offensive Line 
Coach Billy Willingham figures half of 
his linemen are redshirted each season. 
"The offense here is a finesse deal." he 
says. "It’s not a mash attack where a 
freshman might come in and start right 
off. We play freshmen a little, then red- 
shirt them as sophomores so they have 
experience to reflect on. Then, if they de¬ 
velop physically, gel some school work 
behind them and improve on technique, 
we might have them for two years. Red¬ 
shirting is all in the selling. We encour¬ 
age it and it sells pretty well." On the 
current depth chart. 16 players have red¬ 
shirted at one time or another, including 
all three quarterbacks. 

It may sell, but the players aren't 
bought. Of Houston's first 44 players, 
only 24 have some kind of automobile— 
mostly beat-up—and the rest are known 
as steppers. Davis is a stepper. So is Ho- 
sca Taylor. Houston’s most valuable de¬ 
fender and a guy who ought to have a 
car if anyone does. 

"Outlaws? I like being outlaws.” Da¬ 
vis says. "For a long time nobody want¬ 
ed us and now everybody is after us. 
We must be something to people. When 
we were nothing, our games weren't 
sellouts.” 

A record sellout crowd of 83.053 
showed up under smoky skies and a light 
drizzle for the Texas game. In the first 
half both teams played cautiously, and 
neither was able to penetrate the other's 
26-yard line. Then came the explosion. 


On Houston's first possession of the third 
quarter. Davis—optioning to the left— 
slid inside left end and dashed 29 yards 
to the Texas 28. Two plays later he hit 
Garrett Jurgajtis over the middle with a 
25-yard pass to the Texas four. 

Earlier in the week. Yeoman had said 
that he had high expectations for his trap 
option series. It's tricky business. The 
idea is to force a linebacker to be re¬ 
sponsible for covering the dive play. If 
he docs, it frees a guard to pull and block 
on the other side of the line. Yeoman's 
plan was to feed the ball to the dive man 
several limes to keep the linebacker com¬ 
ing; in other words, sacrifice a few plays. 
Then, w-ith the linebacker in tight. Yeo¬ 
man would fake the dive and run an op¬ 
tion to the opposite side, where the pull¬ 
ing guard would supply an extra blocker. 
It was this extra block that freed Davis 
for his run. After the Jurgajtis reception. 
Randy Love carried twice to the two and 
then Emmett King swept the right side 
to give Houston a 7-0 lead. The Cou¬ 
gars capped the quarter with Kenny Hat¬ 
field’s 33-yard field goal, and it was 10-0. 

But Texas finally came to life. Fresh¬ 
man Quarterback Donnie Little marched 
the Longhorns from their 18 to the Hous¬ 
ton 29. mixing passes to Lam Jones and 
Sampleton with hand-offs to LeRoy King 
and Kermit Goode. From the 29. Little 
hit Sampleton for a 28-yard gain to the 
one-yard mark, and A.J. (Jam) Jones 
plunged across for Texas' only score. 

When it was all over. Davis had a few 
words to say. as expected. "We’re not a 
great team yet." he said. “But if we get 
to the Cotton Bowl, then I'll say that this 
is truly a great team.” Danny Davis, who 
talks a lot. has spoken. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


r A QT With 11 seconds left before half- 
L.AAO I lime and the ball at the Penn 
Stale two-yard line. North Carolina Slate 
Coach Bo Rein decided to go for a field goal. 
But Running Back Ted Brown argued that 
the Wolfpack should go for a touchdown. 
Rein relented. Brown got the ball and the 
Wolfpack scored to take a 7-3 lead. 

Penn State had no kicks with field-goal 
kicker Matt Bahr. Bahr. who had booled a 
33-yarder in the second period, kicked three 
more in the third from 32. 37 and 30 yards 


out to put heavily favored Penn Stale on top 
12-7. That gave Bahr 21 field goals in 26 tries 
this season, and enabled him to tic the NCAA 
record for thrce-poinlers. 

A 42-yard field goal by John Ritter cut the 
Wolfpack deficit to 12-10 in the fourth quar¬ 
ter. But then the Niitany Lions, the only major 
unbeaten team, sealed a 19-10 decision w hen 
Matt Suhey returned a punt 43 yards for a 
touchdown. In all. Suhey ran back five punts 
for 145 yards and rushed for 97 yards. Brow n. 
who ran for 251 yards against Penn State last 
year, was held to 71 in 22 carries. 

If for no other reason than the Fact that it 
would be the last game at crumbling Arch¬ 
bold Stadium, the Navy-Syracusc matchup 
was bound to be memorable. Archbold, the 
second-oldest stadium in the nation (Harvard 
Stadium, built four years earlier in 1903. is 
the oldest), is to be demolished to make way 
for a 50.000-seat dome that w ill open in Sep¬ 
tember of 1980. 

As it turned out. the game was well worth 
remembering, because the Orangemen avoid¬ 
ed being the first Syracuse team to go through 
a season without a win at Archbold. Syra¬ 
cuse stormed to a 14-0 lead in the first pe¬ 
riod. but the once-beaten Middies retaliated 
and forged a 17-17 tic in the fourth quar¬ 
ter. The Orangemen got their 20-17 upset 
on a 30-yard field goal by Dave Jacobs with 
2:48 left. 

Sophomore Ray (Rooster) Jones and Rick 
Trocano were at their best as Pittsburgh 
drubbed visiting West Virginia 52-7. Jones 
rushed for 169 yards and two touchdowns, 
while Trocano gained 146 yards through the 
air as he connected on 13 of 17 passes. 

“It's a nightmare." said Boston College 
Athletic Director William Flynn early in the 
week as he assessed his team's 0-6 start. But 
more peaceful sleep seemed in the offing as 
the Eagles opened up a 24-7 lead in the third 
period at Army. Then the Cadets woke up 
and scored the next 22 points to hand BC its 
seventh defeat. 29-26. 

It look some doing but Rutgers won its 
eighth straight, beating Temple 13-10. A 31- 
yard field goal by Kennan Start/ell with 38 
seconds left provided the winning points for 
the Scarlet Knights. 

The passing of Buddy Teevens 116 for 22. 
169 yards, one touchdown) and the running 
of Jeff Dufresne (127 yards, three touch¬ 
downs) carried Dartmouth to a 31-21 vic¬ 
tory at Brown. The battle for the Ivy League 
lead was deadlocked at 21-21 in the fourth 
period when Dufresne dashed eight yards 
for the go-ahead points. Dave Shula. a soph¬ 
omore split end for the Big Green and son 
of Miami Dolphin Coach Don Shula. set a 
school single-season record of 41 receptions 
when he caught eight passes for 92 yards. 
Joe Holland's 189 yards rushing and three 
touchdowns enabled Cornell to wullop Co¬ 
lumbia 35-14. Pennsylvania's Tom Roland, 
who rushed for 161 yards, was dropped for 
continued 
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In 1947 it was the MG-TC. 
In 1953, it was the Corvette, 
In 1970, it was the 240-Z. 



In 1979, it's the Mazda RX-Z 


Imagine owning one of those 
classics when it first came out. 
Clipping daisies with the knock¬ 
off on an MG-TC. Watching 
heads turn as you eased down the 
street in a new '53 Corvette. 
Catching the next gear, 6,500 on 
the tach, and another car all at 
once in a 240-Z. It was some¬ 
thing you'd remember for the 
rest of your life. And it was 
a lot of sports car for the 
dollar. 

Maybe you thought you'd 
missed out. But now you've got 
one more chance. 

Now there's the '79 Mazda 


RX-7. Now it's your turn. 

But the RX-7 is more than just 
a great sports car value. It's a 
whole new kind of sports car. 

It's civilized. The Mazda 
rotary engine's power 
and flat torque curve 
make it easy to drive, 
even when you're slug¬ 
ging it out with rush 
hour traffic. Yet it can go 
0 to 50 in 6.3 seconds. 

It knows what to do 
with a winding road, too. 

The compact Mazda 
rotary engine fits neatly 
behind the front axles, 


making the RX-7 a front mid¬ 
engine design with impeccable 
manners. 

And where sports cars have 
tended to be cramped, noisy 
little devils, the RX-7 is roomy, 







quiet and comfortable with 
luxury features like AM/FM 
stereo, electric rear window 
defroster, side window demisters 
and reclining bucket seats 
standard on both the S-Model 
and the more luxurious 
GS-Model shown above. 

The GS-Model adds standard 
features like a sunshade band on 
the windshield. Body side mold¬ 
ings. Electric remote hatch 
release. Console box. Cargo 
hold-down straps and more. The 
standard transmission on the 
S-Model is a 4-speed while the 
GS-Model comes with a 5-speed. 

As you can see, the RX-7 is a 
remarkable value, with prices 


starting lots less than cars like 
the 280-Z and Porsche 924. 

So if you thought you'd never 
own one of the great sports cars, 
think again. The Mazda RX-7 is 
here. It's not a lot of money. 

But it sure is a lot of Mazda. 


-Manufacturer's suggested retail price for 
S-Model $6,995. For CS model shown $7,695, 
(slightly higher in California). Actual prices 
established by dealers. Taxes, license, freight, 
optional equipment and any other dealer charges 
are extra. (Wide alloy wheels shown above $275 
extra.) All prices sublet to change without notice. 
Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSU'Wankel. 


From $ 6,995* 

GS-Model shown: $7,695* 


mazoa 

The more you look, 
the more you like. 



Impress friends and influence people. 



Seagrams V.O. 

Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 

Enjoy our quality in moderation. 


Canadian whisky. A blend of Canadas finest whiskies. 6 years old. 86 8 Proof Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL ill ill tied 


a nine-yard loss by Harvard Tackle Tim Palm¬ 
er in the waning seconds of the fourth quar¬ 
ter to snuff out a Quaker threat and pre¬ 
serve the Crimson's 17-13 triumph. Pal 
O'Brien passed for 235 yards as Yale dumped 
Princeton 23-7. 

Connecticut defeated Boston University 
27-20 in a Yankee Conference game. Other 
conference winners were Massachusetts, 
which upset Holy Cross 33-8 as Dennis Dent 
ran for 203 yards, and Maine, w hich jolted Le¬ 
high 21-18. John Tursky of the Black Bears 
completed two touchdown passes to Richard 
Camire in the final seven minutes of the game 
played in Orono. the second a 34-yarder with 
17 seconds remaining. 

For the sixth time since the Little Three 
conference was established in 1910. there is 
a three-way tie for first as Williams trimmed 
Amherst 7-2. In previous encounters. Am¬ 
herst had beaten Wesleyan but the Cardinals 
had knocked off Williams. 

1.PENN STATE (10-0) 
2.NAVY(7-2) 3.PITTSBURGH(7-2) 

\ A /PQT With a 25-mph wind. a tentper- 
VVLol aturc of 20 . a wind-chill of 
—15 and a light snow falling in Falcon Sta¬ 
dium. one thing seemed certain: nobody was 
going to be able to do much on offense, es¬ 
pecially those warm-weather runners from 
Georgia Tech. So much for certainties. Nei¬ 
ther w ind. nor cold, nor snow deterred Eddie 
Ldc Ivcry as the Rambling Wrecks whipped 
Air Force 42-21. 

When Tech Coach Pepper Rodgers was 
told that Ivcry’s 57-yard scoring run in the 
fourth quarter gave him a shot at the alltime 
NCAA single-game rushing mark, he let his 
senior tailback go for it. Ivcry. who had also 
scored on runs of 73 and 80 yards, respond¬ 
ed by finishing with 356 yards in 26 
carries. That was six yards more than Mich¬ 
igan State’s Eric Allen ran for against Pui- 
due in 1971, 

In spite of the weather, there were other 
notable offensive statistics. Tech's Ray Fri¬ 
day scored twice and ran for 115 yards. And 
three Falcons amassed impressive numbers of 
their own. Shelby Ball rushing for 107 yards, 
and Dave Ziebart completing 18 of 41 passes 
for 281 yards and two touchdowns, both 
scored by Cormac Carney. Altogether. Car¬ 
ney latched on to II passes for 204 yards, 
and his two TDs gave him a total of eight, an 
NCAA freshman record. 

In Corvallis. Ore., where the skies were 
clear and the temperature 41 . Oregon State 
darkened UCLA's day with a 15-13 upset 
The tenacious Beaver defenders allowed the 
Bruins only 45 yards and two first dow ns in 
the second half. With the score 10-10. UCLA 
intercepted a pass at the Slate 26-yard line in 
the third period, but the best the Bruins could 
do was go ahead by three on a 35-yard field 
goal by Peter Boermeester. 


Beaver Punier John Misko bottled up 
UCLA early in the fourth quarter by kicking 
out of bounds inside the Bruin one-yard 
line. Unable to move the ball on three 
plays. UCLA's Matt McFarland stepped out 
of the end zone while attempting to punt, giv¬ 
ing Oregon State a safety. That narrowed 
UCLA’s lead to one point. Although McFar¬ 
land now had a free kick, it turned out to be 
a costly one. traveling only to midfield and 
being returned seven yards. Then, on a fourth 
and one from the Bruin 34. Tim Sim gained 
two yards to keep the Beavers mov ing. When 
they stalled. Kicron Walford came in to try a 
36-yard field goal. The ball slipped off the 
kicking tec. but Walford nonetheless booted 
a line drive between the uprights for the de¬ 
cisive points. In the closing minutes, the Bea¬ 
vers intercepted a pass, enabling State to re¬ 
tain its lead. Linebacker Kent Peyton, who 
stole the pass, bedeviled the Bruins through¬ 
out the game by recovering a fumble and mak¬ 
ing nine unassisted tackles. 

UCLA's loss left the Bruins tied with USC. 
which it will meet this week in a showdown 
for the Pac-10 title and a trip to the Rose 
Bowl. Playing amid thunder and heavy rain 
in Los Angeles. USC decked Washington 
28-10. "There was no footing to speak of." 
said Trojan Fullback Lynn Cain, who sloshed 
through the middle 25 times for 128 yards. 
"You had to run flat-footed instead of on the 
balls of your feet, and you had to be sure to 
plant your feet well." The Huskies led 3-0 
going into the second quarter. All season the 
Trojans had dominated the second period, 
outscoring opponents 82-6. They continued 
this mastery to go in front 21-3 at halftime. 
When Cain was not slamming through the 
middle. Quarterback Paul McDonald was 
gaining yardage through the air. hitting on 
12 of 16 passes—10 of them in a row—for 
192 yards and two touchdow ns. 

"I had a w hole new passing offense wc nev - 
er used today." said Arizona Coach Tony 
Mason. The reason he delayed its debut was 
a 15-mph wind and a high temperature of 
41 at Oregon. That was almost 50“ colder 
than the temperature in which the Wildcats 
had been practicing at home. Mason's revised 
game plan was to “just put two hands on the 
ball and run right at 'em." Only once did the 
Wildcats throw, and the pass was incomplete. 
"Running at 'em." Larry Heater gained 193 
yards and Hubert Oliver 141. as the Wildcats 
ground out a 24-3 decision. 

There were 20.000 no-shows at wind- 
whipped and rainy Arizona State, where 
Stanford's Steve Dils established a conference 
record for touchdown passes in a single sea¬ 
son. throwing his 20th and 21st as the Car¬ 
dinals came out on top 21-14. Dils hit on 11 
of 20 for 153 yards, and with Jim Brown rip¬ 
ping off 108 yards on the ground the Car¬ 
dinals built an 18-0 advantage which the Sun 
Devils couldn't overcome. 

A 15-point second period and 232 yards 


rushing by Paul Jones was enough to give Cal¬ 
ifornia a 22-14 victory over Washington 
State. A 75-yard scoring run by Ray Williams 
and Jack Thompson's 14th touchdown pass 
of the season were not enough for the Cou¬ 
gars. 

Despite the first snow of the season in Pro¬ 
vo. Utah and despite winding up with minus 
five yards rushing. Brigham Young beat San 
Diego State 21-3 to lock up the WAC cham¬ 
pionship and a berth in the Holiday Bow I in 
San Diego. 

Also clinching a title was Northern Ar¬ 
izona. which took a 31-17 lead over de¬ 
fending Big Sky champ Boise State and pre¬ 
vailed for a 31-30 verdict. Allan Clark of 
the victorious Lumberjacks gained 250 yards 
and broke loose on scoring runs of 87 and 
53 yards. Morris Bledsoe threw five touch¬ 
down passes as Weber State shocked Utah 
State 44-25 in frigid and windswept Logan. 
All told, Bledsoe connected on 25 of 34 for 
320 yards. Ten of those passes, three of 
them for six-pointers, were caught by 
Randy Jordan. 

Larry Worman of Ncvada-Reno also 
passed for five touchdowns. Undismayed by 
a snowstorm in Reno. Worman made good 
on 14 of 26 passes for 286 yards as the Wolf- 
pack won 50-7 

San Jose State trailed visiting Pacific Uni¬ 
versity 28-7 before rallying for a 33-31 vic¬ 
tory. Ed Luther's five-yard touchdown pass 
to Rick Parma on the game's last play gained 
the win and a tic with Utah State for first 
place in the Pacific Coast A A 

1.USC (8-1) 

2.UCLA (8-2) 3.STANFORO (6-4) 

SOUTHWEST 

would seem little could scare James Hadnot 
of Texas Tech. Hadnot. though, admits he 
was frightened of being shifted from tight end 
to running back, a position he had come to 
dislike while in high school in Jasper. Tex. 
It was a real fear." say s teammate Brian Nel¬ 
son. "and he always promised that if he was 
shifted to the backfield he'd be on the next 
bus out to Jasper." 

Five days into this season s practice. Coach 
Rex Dockery moved Hadnot to running back, 
because. "I had no one else who could play 
there." Hadnot didn't head for the bus sta¬ 
tion. however. Overcoming his fears that he 
wouldn’t handle the position well enough 
to keep it." Hadnot has become the South¬ 
west Conference's leading rusher. During a 
27-17 victory at Texas Christian, the hard- 
running junior scored on a 23-yard run and 
picked up 166 in 26 carries. That left him 
w ith 1.029 yards, just 40 short of Doug Me- 
Culchcn's team rushing record. 

Quite a few teams have padded their sta¬ 
tistics at Rice's expense. Last week it was 
Southern Methodist's turn and Emanuel Tol- 
eoniinucd 
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bert, Mike Ford. Darold Turner and Eddie 
Garcia went lo town as the Mustangs tram¬ 
pled the Owls 58-0. Tolbert scored on a 69- 
yard pass from Ford, and gained 179 yards 
on seven receptions, raising his season's to¬ 
tals to 54 catches. 10 for touchdowns. Ford’s 
l8-for-29 passing netted 315 yards. Turner 
scored on four short runs. Garcia booted three 
field goals and the defense recovered three 
fumbles and made four interceptions. 

Arkansas thundered to a 27-0 lead at Bay¬ 
lor behind the running of Ben Cowins (110 
yards) and the passing of Ron Calcagni (sev¬ 
en for 10 for 116 yards). Baylor stymied itself 
by losing the ball seven times on fumbles and 
interceptions. In the last three games, the 
Bears have turned over the ball 21 times. Two 
late scoring passes by Steve Smith merely 
made Baylor more respectable 27-14 losers 
to the Ra/orbacks. 

Three touchdown runs by George Yates 
and 194 yards passing by Keith Thibodeaux 
helped Louisiana Tech to a 24-10 triumph 
over Arkansas State. That guaranteed the 
Bulldogs at least a share of the Southland 
Conference title and a berth in the Indepen¬ 
dence Bowl on Dec. 16. 

1.HOUSTON (8-1) 

2.TEXAS (6-2) 3. ARKANSAS (6-2) 

Q^\| ITM An °ld Ploy and a stubborn 
OUU I n defense enabled Georgia to 
win 24-22 at Florida. The Bulldogs’ final 
touchdown came on a similar play that had 
knocked the Gators out of the Southeastern 
Conference championship three years ago. a 
flanker pass, this time a 44-yarder from An¬ 
thony Arnold to Lindsay Scott. That put 
Georgia in front 24-10. and Florida just 
couldn't make up the deficit. A victory over 
Auburn this week would assure the Bulldogs 
at least a first-place tic with Alabama in the 
Southeastern Conference and a Sugar Bowl 
spot, because ’Bama spent New Year’s Day 
1978 in New Orleans. 

Alabama kept its Sugar Bowl hopes alive 
with a 31-10 triumph over Louisiana State, 
which had an 80-yard scoring run called back 
because of a clip and a field goal nullified by 
an illegal-formation penalty. Alabama rallied 
to score after both those misplays, first on a 
29-yard run by Quarterback Steadman Shea- 
ly and then on a one-yard plunge by Major 
Ogilvie. The Tide held Charles Alexander to 
46 yards in 14 carries. 

In other SEC contests. Kentucky steam-rol¬ 
lered Vanderbilt 53-2. and Auburn downed 
Mississippi State 6-0 on a pair of field goals 
by Jorge Portela. Mississippi defeated outsid¬ 
er Tulane 13-3. 

Clcmson and Maryland labored for wins 
to set up this week's clash for the Atlantic 
Coust title. The Tigers bumped off North Car¬ 
olina 13-9. Lester Brown carrying on eight 
of 11 plays during an 80-yard scoring drive. 
He climaxed the fourth-quarter march by 


barging over from one yard out. Maryland 
Quarterback Tim O'Hare, who came into the 
game at Virginia with minus 81 yards rush¬ 
ing for the season, ran for 102 yards as the 
Terps won 17-7. O'Harc also passed for 222 
yards to set a school record of 324 yards in 
total offense. 

Florida State's Homes Johnson was glad 
his mother had talked him out of quitting the 
team a few weeks earlier when he was not 
playing well. Johnson ran for 152 yards and 
a touchdown as the Seminoles fought back 
from a 14-3 deficit to beat Virginia Tech 
24-14. 

1.ALABAMA (9-1) 

2.GEORGIA (8-1) 3.MARYLAND (9-1) 

MIDWEST “ 

three weeks, figured to be a pushover for Pur¬ 
due on its way to the Rose Bowl. But the Bad¬ 
gers. behind 24-6 in the fourth period, pulled 
out a 24-24 tie. Helping the Boilermakers 
build their big lead was Mark Herrmann, who 
was on target with 18 of 29 passes for 262 
yards and two touchdowns. Rallying Wiscon¬ 
sin was Mike Kalasmiki. whose 31-yard scor¬ 
ing pass to Wayne Souza brought the Badgers 
up to 24-13. Then, after a 10-yard Purdue 
punt. Steve Veith kicked a 32-yard field goal 
to make it 24-16. Resurgent Wisconsin next 
blocked a punt and recovered the ball at the 
Purdue 12. Twice more Kalasmiki delivered, 
firing a three-yard TD pass to David Charles 
with 25 seconds left and then a game-tying 
two-point conversion pass to Souza. 

Tied for second place in the Big Ten race 
are Michigan. Ohio State and Michigan State, 
all easy winners. With Rick Leach running 
for three touchdowns and passing for two 
more. Michigan stomped Northwestern 
59-14. Leach thus set an NCAA record by 
having taken part in 75 TDs during his four- 
year career. A 31-point second-half spurt led 
Ohio State past Illinois 45-7. Art Schlicter 
running seven, seven and five yards for scores, 
and hitting on nine of 15 passes for 109 yards. 
Minnesota was flattened 33-9 by Michigan 
State as Ed Smith completed 26 of 42 passes 
for 296 yards. Hauling in eight of Smith's pass¬ 
es for 122 yards was Kirk Gibson; another 
six were caught by Eugene Byrd, who turned 
two of them into touchdowns. Indiana over¬ 
whelmed Iowa 34—14. 

While Nebraska wrested the Big Eight lead 
from Oklahoma (page 22), Kansas State. Iowa 
State and Missouri also picked up conference 
victories. Kansas State was expected to be 
outmanned by visiting Colorado, so it was 
no surprise that the Wildcats trailed 10-0 at 
halftime. But things didn't follow form after 
that, as State came on to astonish the Buf¬ 
faloes 20-10. Charlie Green, w ho on Friday 
became the father of a baby boy. ignited the 
comeback by running 73 yards for the Wild¬ 
cats' first punt-return touchdown since 1970. 


L. J. Brown, who rushed for 138 yards, topped 
off the Kansas State surge with a 30-yard TD 
run. Another Green. Iowa State's Dexter, 
scored on two short runs for a 28-15 win at 
Oklahoma State. At halft ime of the Kansas-at- 
Missouri contest, a fan ran through the Jay- 
hawk band while it was performing. After 
knocking down a couple of the musicians, he 
was tackled by a tuba player. The Jayhawks 
could have used a few tuba players against 
the Tigers, who gained 552 yards while win¬ 
ning 48-0. Missouri's James Wilder ran for 
160 yards, and Earl Gant for 134 as he scored 
a team-record four touchdowns. 

Linebackers Bob Golic and Steve Heim- 
kreiter each took part in 17 tackles as Notre 
Dame dumped Tennessee 31-14. The Irish, 
trailing 7-6 at halftime, scored 18 points 
within nine minutes in the third period, block¬ 
ing a punt, returning a kick 46 yards and 
then recovering a fumble to set up their 
scores. 

Ball State's defenders. No. I in the coun¬ 
try in total defense (199.8 yards a game) and 
scoring (6.1 points), and No. 2 in rushing de¬ 
fense (92.7 yards), decided to concentrate on 
stopping Western Michigan’s Jerome Pcrsell. 
In the past two seasons. Pcrsell had gained a 
total of 409 yards against State. But this time 
the Cardinal Crush defense held him to 47 
yards in 17 carries, his lowest total ever, and 
gave up only 99 yards passing and 46 rush¬ 
ing. all told. Despite that and a 14-6 lead. 
Ball State had to hold on for a 20-14 win 
and the No. I spot in the Mid-American 
Conference. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE; Eddie Lee Ivery. a senior running 
back for Georgia Tech, ran for an NC A A-rcc- 
ord 356 yards and scored three touchdowns 
as the Yellow Jackets defeated Air Force 
42-21 for their seventh win in nine games. 

DEFENSE: Dave Ahrens, a 6' 3". 216-pound 
sophomore linebacker for Wisconsin, gave a 
homecoming crowd of 78.986 plenty to cheer 
about, making 14 solo tackles and assisting on 
four more as the Badgers tied Purdue 24-24. 


Allen Harvin. Cincinnati's 5'9". 190- 
pound block-buster, became the 10th fresh¬ 
man in NCAA history to rush for 1.000 yards. 
Harvin picked up 132 yards for a season total 
of 1,002 as the Bearcats beat Ohio Univer¬ 
sity 35-0. For Harvin. the only freshman 
among the top 50 Division I-A runners, it 
was his third straight 100-yard-plus game. 

Rick VanEss ran for 109 yards and scored 
twice as Grand Valley (Mich.) State won the 
Great Lakes Conference title by defeating 
Wayne State 24-10. 

1.NEBRASKA (9-1) 

2.QKLAHOMA (9-1) 3.MICHIGAN (8-1) 
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e big difference 
een us and them 
is the pocket. 

And the price, v' 


The jeans with the fancy "-i 
stitching on the back are the 
world's best-selling jeans. 
Fancy stitching—fancy price 
tag. The jeans on the right 
are JCPenney Plain Pockets. 
They cost $10.00. Which 
would you rather have? A 
half-cent's worth of stitching 
on your pocket, or some 
extra money in your pocket. 
Available in denim and 
new Denim Extra. 

°lain Pockets Jeans 
only at 

ennev 


Also through the catalog 
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GOLF Barry McDermott 


Not major, but big enough 

Club pros—353 of them—came to Georgia for a tournament that reawakened the 
old anguish of the tour for many but made a winner of a coo! Connecticut putter 


A mong the soothing pines of Geor¬ 
gia. a select group of the nation’s fin¬ 
est golfers played a tournament last week 
before a gallery of hardly anybody. The 
contestants were club professionals, that 
breed of men w ho are at once tutors, con¬ 
fessors and sweater salesmen. 

In a glamorous sport, the club pros 
exist, in effect, on the other side of mid¬ 
night. They are the 8.2(H) Class A mem¬ 
bers of the Professional Golfers Associ¬ 
ation. They clean up the driving ranges, 
punch their cash registers and explain the 
intricacies of the 9-Hole Blind Bogey. If 
they are lucky they have an autographed 
picture of Jack Nicklaus on the wall. 

Mill once each year they dust off their 
clubs and play the game the way they 
once dreamed it would be. Last week at 
Callaway Gardens, a charming resort 
near the community of Pine Mountain. 
353 players entered the PGA National 
Club Pro Championship, a 72-hole event 
worth SI 20.000 in pri/e money and an in¬ 
calculable amount in self-esteem. 

l ew of the club pros ever thought it 
would be quite this way. Where once they 
had envisioned studying a three-footer 
for the L'.S. Open title, their opposition 
turned out to be the hardware store sell¬ 
ing cut-rate clubs. Somewhere along the 
way. golf became a job Hampton Auld. 
a 57-year-old professional from Charles¬ 
ton. W. Va.. summed it up on his entry 
blank For college attended, he wrote. 
Hard Knocks U." 

But more than just a smattering of the 
players in the club pro tournament were 
once on the tour, and the entry list was 
dotted with those who at one stage of 
their lives had found themselves talking 
to their drivers on the back nine at Peb¬ 
ble' Beach or Dora I. In fact, in the 11 
years of the event, only one man has won 
the title who has not had at least a nod¬ 
ding acquaintance w ith courtesy cars and 
marshals. Roger Watson also is the only 
fellow to win the tournament twice. 

“I never had any idea what I was do¬ 
ing when I was winning the tournament 
in 1974 and '15.” said Watson He did. 
however, have a good idea of what the 
pro circuit would be like and decided 
while in college to skip it Besides, the 
top live club pros in the country make be¬ 
tween SI50.000 and $200,000." says the 

Herb Hooper who once had his moment at Mar 
acaibo didn't make the cut at Callaway Gardens 
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36-year-old Cary. VC club pro. Which 
is a lot of alpaca. 

If golf is cruel, then the pro circuit is 
infinitely perverse. Consider: 

• Jim Ferricll. who was ,i forgotten 
straggler at the 1967 l .S. Open at Bal- 
tusrol. Playing last during one round, he 
and his partner found themselves so far 
behind Nicklaus. Palmer and the rest of 
the action, and so far out of things, that 
occasionally a wandering fan would ask. 
"Are you guys members?" I ast week, on 
the eve of the club pro event. Ferricll 
said. "You're either a has-been or a 
never-was here. I'm a never-was." 

• Herb Hoopct Ten years ago uftei a 
round of the Memphis Open. Hooper 
pulled his car onto the driving range an 
hour after sunset, and his wife Holly 
ran out into the field with a shag bag. 
Back in the darkness. Herb would hit a 
shot. Holly would cock an ear. listen 


for the ball, then run over and pick it 
up A passerby. observ ing this odd scene, 
asked the panting woman her husband's 
name. She replied m one breathless run- 
on sentence "HerbHooperhelinished- 
thirdatMaracaibo'” ( And 10 years later 
lie missed the cut at Callaway.' 

Still, the tour is hard to give up. V\ hen 
Ferricll finally quit in 1975 after seven 
years, he couldn't bear to watch golf on 
telev ision. Now he is 56 years old and en¬ 
joys his job at the Crooked Stick Club 
in Indianapolis. In 1976 lie tied for sec¬ 
ond in the club pro event, earning a berth 
on tile nine-man PGA Cup Match team 
that plays an annual'series with Great 
Britain-lreland. Another bonus in the 
tournament is that the low 25 finishers 
qualify for the PGA Championship. This 
year, however. Ferricll was a has-been. 
He also missed the cut. 

To be eligible for the club pro. a play - 
cunt muni 
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er must be a PGA member and not have 
played in more than 12 tour events in 
the previous year. Thus there were such 
diverse entries as Dow Finstcrwald. who 
was once a name on the circuit and now 
is at the Broadmoor in Colorado Springs 
and a candidate for treasurer of the PGA. 
Also on hand was Jim King, who is best 
remembered for the trouble he had sev¬ 
eral years ago w ith a double bogey and a 
PGA official on the same hole: he took 
an interlocking grip on the neck of the of¬ 
ficial after the official told him he was 
playing too slowly. King was suspended 
from the tour and got a club job in Or¬ 
lando. Fla., where, he says. "I try to play 
not more than once a day. And at his 
own pace. At Callaway Gardens, both 
golfers made the 54-hole cut. although 
neither challenged for the lead. 

To stay up there at Callaway Gardens, 
a player has to be consistent because the 
tournament is played over three courses, 
none of which have much in common ex¬ 
cept for their last name. The Mountain 
View and Gardens View layouts play to 
a par of 72. while the shorter and in¬ 
finitely more constricted Lake View has 
a par of 70 and is considered a lollipop. 
The idea is to make your score on the 
Lake, pick up what you can at the Gar¬ 
dens and hold on at the treacherous 
Mountain, w here the qualifiers gather for 
the final round Sunday. 

Because the tournament is played dur¬ 
ing the resort's off-season and gets what 
might gently be termed minimal public¬ 
ity. there is no need for gallery ropes. 
The biggest audience each day occurs 
when the pros gather around the score¬ 
board to determine their positions. 

For a time on Saturday. Larry Ringer 
was enjoying the view. He was leading 
the tournament, which was rather re¬ 
markable because he has a bad back and 
in a round will occasionally grab on to a 
tree limb and hang from it. Still, he had 
shot 69-67-70—206. eight under par. 
Ringer is the club pro at the Naval Acad¬ 
emy in Annapolis. Md. He quit the tour 
in 1975 after two years of “no fun." No 
fun is never finishing higher than 16th. 

Ringer's advantage was fashioned by 
virtue of his remarkable mastery of the 
Mountain course on Friday when he 
made seven birdies, usually a week's work 
for him. Asked if he felt any pressure in 
going for the SI7.000 first prize. Ringer 
said. "If I w in here tomorrow, it will dou¬ 
ble my salary. I felt the pressure all day." 
I feel it right now ." 


But by day's end. Ringer had dropped 
back to third as Jim Ferree and Jay Over¬ 
ton both came in with sub-par rounds. 
Ferree is a transplanted North Carolinian 
now' living in Pittsburgh who speaks in 
the cadences normally associated with a 
Southern plantation owner. He had a 68 
on Lake View for 204. while Overton, a 
former small-college champion, came out 
of nowhere with a 67 on the Mountain 
course for 205. 

Ferree’s performance made a prophet 
out of Roger Watson, who a day earlier 
had figured out that "Lord Jim" was ac¬ 
tually leading the tournament because be 
already had played the Mountain course 
while those ahead of him had not. In 
fact, of the top 11 after Friday's round. 



Finsterwald. 1958 PGA champ, came in 31st 


seven had not played the Mountain 
course. On Saturday none of them shot 
better than 72. and one. Bob Leaver, who 
led after two rounds, fell to a 77. 

Although Ferree won four tour events 
during his vagabond years, his explosive 
putting stroke made his traveling com¬ 
panion. a spaniel named Blue, howl with 
anguish. During the first two rounds at 
Callaway Gardens. Ferree was predict¬ 
ably perfect from tee to green, creasing 
the hard fairways with what he called 
“my line drives. They roll a lot." He made 
only two bogeys, both when his putter 
misfired, and spent most of his time ex¬ 


plaining. in his gentle Southern tones, 
why he was playing so well. 

Saturday, on the Lake View course, 
Ferree meandered through the first nine 
holes, looking over his shoulder at the 
scoreboard, and made the turn in even 
par, then bagged three birdies before run¬ 
ning into another three-putt green on the 
last hole. 

Of course, few of the players at Cal¬ 
laway Gardens are miracle workers on 
the greens; otherwise, as Ferree noted. 
“We wouldn't be here. I don't sec any¬ 
body named Jack Nicklaus." 

A classic example was Dean Refrain. 
who began Sunday's final round tied for 
fourth place at 208. Refram was one of 
the first tour players to putt croquet style. 
He was a fine striker of the ball, and for 
the one year (1967) he putted between 
his legs, he seemed to have solved his tra¬ 
vails on the greens. The next year cro¬ 
quet putting was outlawed on the 
grounds of dignity—and Refram was on 
his way to the pro shop. 

On Sunday Ferree went out to win a 
tournament he had dedicated to Blue, 
who was back sleeping in the car. Ferree. 
however, kept the muzzle on his putter, 
making only one putt over four feet. By 
the 13th hole, he and his playing com¬ 
panion. John Gentile, were deadlocked, 
Gentile is a 31 -year-old pro out of Bridge¬ 
port, Conn., who had started the day 
four strokes back at 208 but was now 
sinking putt after putt without cracking 
a smile. Gentile's aim is to maintain a 
calm demeanor—what he calls "coping 
with reality”—and when he sank a 50- 
footer for an eagle on the f llh hole, his 
breath would not have fogged a mirror. 
The two finished the 72 holes tied at 276. 
10 under. 

In the sudden-death playoff, beneath 
a rising moon. Gentile first almost holed 
a 40-yard wedge shot, skirting a bunker 
and stopping the ball 18 inches from the 
cup. Finstcrwald later told him that it 
might have been the greatest shot he'd 
ever seen. 

Then on the next hole, a par-5. Fer¬ 
ree was contemplating a birdie, having 
chipped to within 30 inches, when Gen¬ 
tile exploded from a bunker and made a 
six-foot birdie putt. That was too much 
reality for Ferree. who missed his short 
putt and instantly recalled why he left 
the tour those many years ago. Golf on 
the other side of midnight may be cruel, 
but at least you don't have to play 
again next week. end 


1979DODGE 
MAGNUM 


IT’S NOT YOUR AVERAGE FAMILY CAR. 




You may not have considered 
the 1979 Dodge Magnum as a 
family car before, but Dodge looks 
at it this way... 

A good family car should 
make the family that owns it feel 
proud to be seen in it. MagnunVs 
bold profile and distinctive 
Cord-type grille take care of that. 
f A good family car should give a 

J * smooth, comfortable ride to the whole 

family. Hefty wheels and radial tires combine 
with a 5.2 litre (318 cu. in.) engine and automatic 
transmission to provide a substantial, yet manage¬ 
able, feel. A combination that has a surprisingly high 
mileage rating. 23 MPG HWY./16 MPG CITY* 

A good family car should handle well in all 
kinds of driving situations. Magnum is as at home on 
the highway as it is on city streets. 

A good family car should do all of this... 
but a great family car should also make you just 
feel good about driving it... even when the family’s 


not around. See your Dodge Dealer about buying or 
leasing this unusual family car. 

Who wants to be average, anyhow? 

*EPA estimates. Your mileage may vary depending upon your 
car's condition, optional equipment, and your driving habits. California 
estimates lower. 


"hey,that1s 
MY DODGE" 








Is it last week's game? 
Or tonight's? 



Zenith's new Video Cassette Recorder. 
For a picture so good it's hard to tell from 
the original program. 


If you're about to buy a video 
cassette recorder, buy one that 
gives you superb picture quality. 
The kind of picture quality that 
Zenith is famous for. 

Get the convenience features 
you've been looking for. too. 
Like built-in tuner and automatic 


timer. So you can record shows 
while you're watching some¬ 
thing on another channel or 
even when you're not at home. 
And don't forget a remote pause 
control. 

Buy a video cassette recorder 
that gives you all of the above. 


The convenience features you 
want plus the picture quality and 
reliability you'd expect. All from 
Zenith. 

JTtNITH 

The quality goes in before the name goes on' 


MODEL KR9000W Video Cassette Recorder with cabinet of simulated wood finish Simulated television picture. 



















CONSERVATION / Robert H. Boyle 


A winter of discontent heats up 

Thousand Islanders are up in arms about what they call a multibillion-dollar boondoggle by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, a project the Corps claims will keep the St. Lawrence open for year-round navigation 


W ill ihe Si. Lawrence, which is one 
of the most productive rivers in 
North America and justly famed for 
its duck hunting and muskie and bass 
fishing, be gutted? Will the spectacularly 
beautiful Thousand Islands be destroyed 
as a resort area? Will the economy of 
New York's North Country collapse be¬ 
cause of “man-made” icebergs, ship¬ 
wrecks, oil spills and power brownouts? 
Is the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers at¬ 
tempting a multibillion-dollar boon¬ 
doggle? These are some of the ques¬ 
tions currently being debated in a St. 
Lawrence River war that is likely to 
spread throughout the rest of the Great 
Lakes system. Indeed, the Michigan Unit¬ 
ed Conservation Clubs, 100.000 mem¬ 
bers strong, already have charged that 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
eager to sell out to the Corps in ex¬ 


change for $50 million in research grants. 

The central issue in this bitter con¬ 
troversy is winter navigation on the river, 
which is a section of the 2,432-mile-long 
St. Lawrence Seaway and is ice-bound 
from December to April. The Corps and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, a division of the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Transportation, want to test 
the practicability of keeping the river 
open in the winter. Their opponents are 
an unlikely lot of bedfellows, including 
as they do the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, the National Audu¬ 
bon Society, Ontario Hydro, local busi¬ 
nessmen and property owners who have 
formed the Save the River Committee, 
the New York State departments of Com¬ 
merce and Environmental Conservation. 
Governor Hugh Carey and the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources. 


It sounds crazy to wage a war over 
ice. What harm could possibly be done 
by running a couple of vessels up and 
down a 15-mile test stretch of the river? 
A lot, contend opponents, who say that 
the Corps hasn’t done its homework on 
what could happen as a result. Moreover, 
they assert that the testing, innocent as 
it sounds, is in truth just the first step in 
a massive plan to deepen and widen the 
St. Lawrence for year-round shipping, to 
the detriment of the Thousand Islands' 
$48-million-a-year tourist industry. Al¬ 
though the Corps has yet to provide a 
full description of the project, opponents 
say that some of the Thousand Islands 
would have to be dynamited to widen 
and straighten the existing ship channel 
through them and that 84 million cubic 
yards of river bottom would have to be 
dredged. Dredging would endanger fish 
ctmtinued 
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CONSERVATION continued 



To break the ice. a tug and freighter will ply a stretch of the St Lawrence near Ogdonsburg 


and waterfowl by modifying habitats and 
releasing toxic chemicals and heavy met¬ 
als now bound up in bottom sediments. 

Moreover, disposal of the dredge spoil, 
which would cover an area 335 feet high. 
40 feet wide and 32 miles long, presents 
a considerable problem. There is also 
concern about the possibility of wrecks 
and oil spills. Blizzards, which are not in¬ 
frequent in the area, can cause “white- 
outs." in which it is impossible to nav¬ 
igate properly, and there is no way known 
to clean up oil flow ing beneath ice. 

Completed in 1958 by the U.S. and 
Canada, the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
Seaway, which opened the North Amer¬ 
ican interior to ocean shipping, was sup¬ 
posed to be a profitable undertaking. In¬ 
stead it has been a bust. The initial 
estimates for tonnage were Tar too high, 
while the operation and maintenance es¬ 
timates were far too low. According to 
the original figuring, operation and main¬ 
tenance were supposed to cost $88.6 mil¬ 
lion by 1976. Instead, the cost was $298 
million. Last year the Canadians wrote 
off $842 million in Seaway debts, and in 
1970 the U.S. wrote off $22.4 million in 
unpaid interest charges and freed the St. 
Lawrence Development Corporation 
from further interest payments. But no 
matter how much of a loser the Seaway 
has been. Congress has continued to sup¬ 
ply money to it. In addition, in the last 
eight years the Corps has received $16 
million to study the practicability of win¬ 
ter navigation. 

Three studies originally scheduled for 
submission to Congress next year are in¬ 
volved. One is to determine the insurabil¬ 


ity of ships navigating through the ice. A 
second is supposed to survey the econom¬ 
ic. social and environmental consequenc¬ 
es of winter navigation. The third study, 
the Demonstration Program, consists of a 
variety of investigations by means of 
which the Corps hopes to extend the 
commercial navigation season in the en¬ 
tire Seaway system. Part of the Demon¬ 
stration Program calls for an ice-breaking 
tug and a 730-foot lake freighter to run up 
and down a 15-mile stretch of the St. 
Lawrence near Ogdensburg. N.Y. a max¬ 
imum of 438 times. The Demonstration 
Program also calls for the Seaway Devel¬ 
opment Corporation to create 225-foot- 
widc navigation gaps in two booms, 
which are used to stabilize river ice to 
maintain flows for power generation, and 
to put 18 new ice-stabilizing structures in 
the river. The Power Authority contends 
that the gaps, which would allow the pas¬ 
sage of ships, would also allow ice to 
move through, jam power plant intakes 
and alter water flow velocity. 

The Seaway Development Corpora¬ 
tion has spent $1.5 million to construct 
a 422-fool-long scale model of the stretch 
of the St. Lawrence that is to be used for 
the Demonstration Program. This mod¬ 
el is not set up in the North Country, 
however, but in a shed at the Howard 
County Fairgrounds in Maryland. David 
C. N. Robb, the Seaway's Director of 
Comprehensive Planning, says of this un¬ 
likely location. "The model lets us cre¬ 
ate a w ide variety of river and ice con¬ 
ditions at will and at very little expense.” 
Still, data obtained from the model has 
been seriously questioned. As a matter 


of fact, the Seaway Development Cor¬ 
poration has yet to respond to criticisms 
on flow rates and wind conditions made 
by Gunther Frankenstein, chief of the lee 
Engineering Branch of the Corps' own 
Cold Regions Research Laboratory. 

Last August a group known as the 
Winter Navigation Board approved the 
continuation of the Demonstration Pro¬ 
gram by an 8-to-5 vote. Composed of rep¬ 
resentatives of government agencies and 
shipping interests, the board was created 
by the Corps and while it includes such 
members as the Port of Toledo and the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, 
it has no representation at all from New 
York. Barry Freed of Fineview. N.Y.. a 
TV scriptwriter who serves as the vol¬ 
unteer publicity man for the Save the 
River committee, asks, "Why not add the 
Port of Oswego, which with other New 
York ports would lose money because 
they would be bypassed? Why not prop¬ 
erty owners along the St. Lawrence? 
There is not one single representative on 
the board who lives within 500 miles of 
the Thousand Islands, the area that will 
be hurt most." 

Last winter Dr. James Geis of the 
State University of New York College 
of Environmental Science and Forestry 
directed a study for the Department of 
Environmental Conservation to assess 
the probable impact of the Demonstra¬ 
tion Program on the St. Lawrence. As 
a result of the study, the DEC now op¬ 
poses the test on three main grounds: 
toxic chemicals in the sediments at the 
boom sites could be stirred up by the 
installation and movements of the 
booms' anchors during the tests: pres¬ 
sure waves generated beneath the ice 
by the test vessels would cause exten¬ 
sive damage to shoreline property and 
structures; and. finally, there would be 
disruption of fish and wildlife habitats, 
including those of wintering bald eagles 
(an endangered species) that feed at open 
water pools, which would become iced 
over. 

Before the DEC assessment was pub¬ 
lished. the regional oflices of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service in Minneapolis 
and Newton Corners. Mass, were curi¬ 
ously ambivalent about the Corps' proj¬ 
ect. In fact, last July 7 Howard N. Lar¬ 
sen. the regional director in Newton 
Corners, wrote the Corps that "the Dem¬ 
onstration project will not jeopardize the 
continued existence of the Bald Eagle." 
But in his very next sentence. Larsen 
continued 
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'Vantage. 

I just won’t 
compromise 
on taste! 


FILTER 100's: 10 mg."lar". 0.8 mg.nicotine. FILTER. MENTHOL: 

11 mg "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine, av.per cigarette. FTC Report MAY‘78. 


“I’m willing to make some concessions, 
but taste isn’t one of them. Even though 
I’ve heard the tar stories, I still want a 
cigarette with good taste. 

“That’s why I’m glad I switched to 
Vantage. 

“With Vantage, I get the taste I smoked 
for in the first place. And that wasn't easy 
to find in a low tar. 

$b! “For me,Vantage is the 
best tasting low tar cigarette 
there is!’ 


p*cA. & 

AAOyi. 

Jack G. Bacon 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Regular, Menthol, 
and Vantage IOC's 









CONSERVATION continued 


wrote, “We arc interested in obtaining 
information about the impact of the proj¬ 
ect on those wintering eagles." 

According to Wayne Schmidt, staff 
ecologist of the Michigan United Con¬ 
servation Clubs, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has agreed to go along with the 
Corps on winter navigation on the whole 
Seaway system merely to obtain $50 mil¬ 
lion in research grants, which, according 
to projections, will become available be¬ 
cause the Corps will need additional data 
from Fish and Wildlife as the project pro¬ 
gresses. "The $50 million is being held 
out as the carrot for the service." Schmidt 
says. Noting that standard practice calls 
for intensive study of a project when it 
is proposed, not when it is under con¬ 
struction. Schmidt says. "The Corps is 
saying. ‘Give us approval now. and you 
can study the environmental impact as 
we go along, and if we discover any ad¬ 
verse impacts, we may stop.’ There's a 
nice bureaucratic catch phrase for this: 
‘Programmatic approach with a reversi¬ 
bility mechanism.’ That is totally absurd. 


Nobody believes that the Corps will 
make a huge investment and then stop 
in its tracks if something is wrong. The 
DEC report alerted us to what could hap¬ 
pen. Demonstrations of winter naviga¬ 
tion on the St. Mary’s River [between 
Lakes Superior and Huron) began four 
years ago. and winter shipping has be¬ 
come a fact even though it has not been 
authorized on a permanent basis. I'm 
now getting too many letters from mem¬ 
bers who are saying the fishery isn’t what 
it used to be. and it’s one of the greatest 
in Michigan. Now the Corps is talking 
about putting a whole lot of new booms 
and dams on the St. Clair and Detroit riv¬ 
ers. but they don’t call them dams. They 
call them ‘compensating works.’ ” 

Not until last summer did the Corps 
unveil the Demonstration Program to the 
public along the St. Lawrence. The Corps 
was booed roundly at a packed five-hour 
meeting in the village of Alexandria Bay. 
It was also denounced almost unani¬ 
mously at a meeting in Ogdensburg. 
where George Griebcnow of the Fish and 


Wildlife Service spoke up on behalf of 
the Corps. “It was embarrassing,” says a 
local resident. “Instead of defending our 
resources. Griebenow talked about us¬ 
ing the river as a navigation channel be¬ 
cause Midwest grain had to get out.” 

In September the Seaway Develop¬ 
ment Corporation applied to the Corps 
for a permit to modify the booms with 
gaps and to install ice stabilizers. So 
far. the Corps has not even ruled wheth¬ 
er there will be a public hearing on the 
application. New York State argues that 
additional permits would be required 
from the DEC and that Canada’s assent 
is also needed. The Save the River Com¬ 
mittee has found discrepancies between 
the Seaway's application to the Corps 
and the Corps' own public notice of 
the project. “I'm 50 y ears old and I be¬ 
long to the Establishment." says Mrs. 
Bea Schermerhorn, a marina owner on 
Chippewa Bay and former chairwoman 
of the committee. “I try to work through 
channels, but I want a straight deal. 
This fight has just begun.” end 



Watch a small child fumbling 
with a tiny HO-gauge train. He has 
difficulty setting it on the track or hooking the 
cars together. And when the train can’t take the 
way a child plays, it ends up in the closet. Or in 
the trash. 

That’s why Lionel makes big O-gauge trains 
... scaled right for a youngster’s developing co¬ 
ordination. Because he can handle it with ease, 
your child will enjoy a big Lionel more than a tiny 
train that thwarts him at every turn. 

Built to last. 

Small-scale trains are fine for hobbyists. But 
when it comes to children’s toys, only the strong 
survive. That’s why Lionel builds a strong, 


train... for the way kids play. 

The big Lionel shrugs off train wrecks and 
derailments and endures to grow into an 
absorbing adult hobby. 

Don’t be misled by price. 

A small, fragile train that spends its life in 
the closet is no bargain. Now, for about the price 
of an HO set, you can bring home the big train 
that delivers a childhood’s worth of enjoyment. 


LIONEL 

The big train for small hands. 
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NEW DESIGN FOR 7% 
FORD PINTO. 



PINTO STICKER PRICE $3,787. 

The Pinto Runabout, as shown below, 
with all these features standard Is 
sticker-priced at $3,787 (Including 
optional white sidewalls), excluding 
title, taxes and destination charges. 
Compared to other small cars, that 
makes Pinto a remarkable value. 


ALL-AROUND ECONOMY. 

Pinto has oB-arouhd economy. In 
addition to Pinto’s excellent EPA 
mileage ratings, recommended 
scheduled maintenance operations 
have been substantially reduced 
over the past six years. 

44 mpg 04 MPG 

HWY CITY 

EPA estimates with 2.3 litre engine 
and 4-speed manual transmission 
(wagon ratings are lower). Your 
actual mileage may vary, depend¬ 
ing on how and where you drive, 
your car's condition and optional 
equipment. 

REDESIGNED FUEL SYSTEM. 

Of course all 79 model Pintos, like 
the 77s and 78s before it, have 
redesigned fuel system features, 
Including a longer filler pipe, plus 
a gas tank shield. 

SEE AND TEST-DRIVE A NEW 
DESIGN 79 PINTO AT YOUR FORD 
DEALER NOW. 


A NEW DESIGN. 

This year Pinto not only comes with a 
new design, both inside and out, but 
with even more features standard 
than last year. And there’s an excit¬ 
ing selection of new Pintos to choose 
from, too, like the brand-new Pinto 
ESS and a new Pinto Cruising Sedan 

PINTO FEATURES. 

The *79 Pinto’s long list of features 
makes It even better equipped than 
last year: Steel-Betted Radials • AM 
Radio (may be deleted for credit) 
. Tinted Glass • Protective Bodyside 
Molding • Full Wheel Covers • Rear 
Window Defroster • Front Bucket Seats 

• Deluxe Bumper Group • 2.3 litre 
Overhead Cam Engine • 4-Speed 
Manual Transmission • Front Disc 
Brakes • Rack and Pinion Steering 

• Front Stabilizer Bar, and more. 


COMPARABLY EQUIPPED PINTO 
RUNABOUT IS: 

$249 LESS 

than Chevette 3-Door 

$346 LESS 

than Monza 2+2 Hatchback 

$531 LESS 

than Omni/Horizon Hatchback 

$642 LESS 

than Honda Civic CVCC 3-Door 

$1,168 LESS 

than Toyota CoroMa LHtbocfc Deluxe 
Comparison based on sticker prices excluding 
destination charges, which may affect com¬ 
parison m some areas. 


FORD PINTO 


FORD DIVISION 






An exceptional offer that won’t last. 
On exceptional Kinney Hikers that will. 

•f $5 off regular lrfw price. 

Now through November 25. 


One of the most staking features 
of most fine hiking boots is the 
high price 

One of the most striking features 
of these fine Kinney Hikers is the 
l&w price. 

Kinney Hikers at any price are 
worth owning. 

For serious hiking and climbing. 
For less serious walks m the 
country. Or city. By both men and 
women. 


Maybe you’re not planning to 
climb Mt. Everest, but you could 
Because Kinney Hikers are tough. 
Superbly crafted inside and out. 

Inside, full leather lining, foam 
cushioned insole, and a padded 
collar. 

Outside, a tough Vibram* lug 
sole with a traction-like tread. 
Chromed hooks. Woven nylon- 
cotton laces. 

And heavy duty suede for long. 


rugged wear Take advantage of this 
exceptional offer to own a pair of 
high quality Kinney Hikers. 

$5 off. but only until November 25 
Nothing, after all. lasts forever. 

Except, perhaps. Kinney Hikers t 




jSjnney 

The Great American Shoe Store 




PRO FOOTBALL Ron Reid 


G reater Seattle has not conducted a 
formal poll on the subject, but there 
is little doubt that the chief topic of con¬ 
versation these days among bartenders 
from Puyallup to Bremerton, and among 
the beer drinkers in downtown Sedro- 
Woolley. concerns a pair of teetotalers 
named Jim Zorn and Steve Largent. They 
play quarterback and wide receiver, re¬ 
spectively. for the Seattle Seahawks, and 
while Zorn to Largent may not have the 
ring of Unitas to Berry, they are work¬ 
ing on it. 

Zorn to Largent is one of the most dev¬ 
astating passing combinations in the 
N FL. and the two Seahawks are the prin¬ 
cipal reason why Seattle's football fans 
seem to be walking around with their 
heads somewhere in the clouds above 
Mount Rainier. Zorn to Largent—it’s 
sounding better every minute—produced 
four completions for 57 yards last Sun¬ 
day in the sold-out Kingdome while the 
Seahawks were being upset by the Bal¬ 
timore Colts 17-14. 

Largent has caught 46 Zorn passes for 
793 yards and five touchdowns this sea¬ 
son. For his part, southpaw Zorn, who 
threw for 119 yards against Baltimore, 
now leads the AFC in passing yardage 
with 2.246 and trails NFL leader Roger 
Staubach by only 152 yards. In addition. 
Zorn also has rushed for 269 yards. 

Thanks primarily to Zorn-lo-Largent. 
Seattle has rapidly become the NFL’s 
model expansion franchise. In their first 
year. 1976. the Seahawks won two 
games—two more than expansion-broth¬ 
er Tampa Bay won—and in 1977 they 
had a 5-9 record, winning more games 
than Kansas City. Buffalo. Green Bay. 
New Orleans. Tampa Bay and the New 
York Jets. This season Seattle has a 
5-6 record, with victories over such 
teams as Oakland and Minnesota. And 
two of Seattle's losses—to Denver and 
Baltimore—were by the margin of a field 
goal. 

When the Seahawks routed the Raid¬ 
ers 27-7 in Seattle last month, they in¬ 
tercepted four Ken Stabler passes and 
treated the Raiders so rudely that Oak¬ 
land Guard Gene Upshaw announced. 
“Y’all can quit calling those guys an ex¬ 
pansion team. They ain't that anymore.” 

On the whole, the Seahawks hardly 
seem characteristic of any football team. 


The pass 
is prologue 


Things are looking up in Seattle, where 
the Zorn-to-Largent aerial circus has 
made the Seahawks a worthy opponent 


They are heavy into Bible study, prayer, 
hospital visits and off-season charity bas¬ 
ketball games. Coach Jack Patera has yet 
to face a disciplinary problem. And if 
Zorn is any example, the Seahawks are 
a very unpretentious group; the quarter¬ 
back owns a 1955 Bentley coupe but pre¬ 
fers to drive a 72 Volkswagen with 
96.000 miles on the odometer, and he ap¬ 
pears in only one TV commercial—for 
Sam's Tire Service. 

Patera, an old linebacker who coached 
Minnesota’s defensive line for seven sea¬ 
sons before Seattle hired him in 1976, and 
General Manager John Thompson, who 
came to Seattle via the front office of the 
Minnesota Vikings and the NFL’s Man¬ 
agement Council, have built the Sea¬ 
hawks on a solid base. They already have 
discarded 32 of the 39 players Seattle was 
forced to take in the 1976 continued 


There's little Jim Zorn can’t do with a loot ball 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 


expansion draft, going instead with 
young draft choices. Both the coach and 
the GM were criticized last year when, in 
a complicated maneuver. Seattle gave up 
the draft rights to Tony Dorsett in ex¬ 
change for three high-round selections, 
but now they are receiving applause for 
the deal. They used the Dallas picks to 
draft Guard Tom Lynch. Offensive Tack¬ 
le Steve August and Middle Linebacker 
Terry Beeson—and all are starters. 

Also selected in the draft were Seat¬ 
tle’s two durable running backs—6' 4". 
225-pound Sherman Smith, who ripped 
through the Chicago Bears for a club rec¬ 
ord of 152 yards two weeks ago. and 
6'3", 216-pound David Sims, who leads 
the AFC with 10 touchdowns, including 
both Seattle TDs against Baltimore, and 
has rushed for more than 100 yards in 
one game three times this season. In all. 
19 of the 45 Seahawks are Seattle draft 
choices. 

Statistics aside, the 25-year-old Zorn 
and the 24-year-old Largent may well be 


the biggest bargains ever acquired by an 
expansion franchise in any sport. Zorn 
and Largent found one another late in 
the summer of 1976 when Seattle was 
shuttling dozens of players through its 
first training camp. Both bore the stamp 
of "reject.” 

In 1973 Zorn led the nation s small col¬ 
leges in total offense as a running quar¬ 
terback for Cal Poly of Pomona, but he 
was ignored by every NFL team in the 
1975 draft. Signed later that year as a 
free agent by Dallas, he was the Cow¬ 
boys’ last cut as Dallas had to make room 
on its roster for newly acquired Running 
Back Preston Pearson. Zorn subsequent¬ 
ly signed with Seattle before the expan¬ 
sion draft. 

Largent, who relies more on guileful 
moves than burning speed to get open, 
led the nation in touchdown pass recep¬ 
tions his last two years at Tulsa, then was 
drafted in the fourth round in 1976 by 
Houston. The Oilers paid little notice to 
him in camp, however, writing him off as 


being too slow. Jerry Rhome. now the 
club’s offensive coordinator, was the 
coach of Seattle’s quarterbacks and re¬ 
ceivers that season. He had been an assis¬ 
tant at Tulsa when Largent was catching 
all those TD passes, and Rhome no doubt 
saw another Howard Twilley in him. 
Rhome broke 16 NCAA passing records 
when he played for Tulsa in the early 
’60s. and Twilley was his No. 1 target. La¬ 
beled as “too slow” by pro scouts, Twil¬ 
ley was only a 12th-round draft pick by 
the Miami Dolphins. He played with the 
Dolphins for 11 seasons. In any event, Se¬ 
attle acquired Largent from Houston for 
a “future draft choice.” which turned out 
to be an eighth-round selection in 1977. 

Largent caught 87 passes for 1,348 
yards and 14 touchdowns in his first two 
seasons with Seattle. In 1977 he aver¬ 
aged 19.5 yards a reception, third best in 
the AFC. 

Zorn won the job as Seattle’s No. I 
quarterback in the Seahawks’ very first 
exhibition game when he came off the 




bench to turn a 24-0 wipeout by the San 
Francisco 49ers into a 27-20 shoot-out. 
Zorn went on to be the NFC’s Offensive 
Rookie of the Year in 1976 (Seattle has 
now been shifted to the AFC), and has 
started 35 of the Seahawks' 39 regular- 
season games. 

He missed four games last season af¬ 
ter suffering a knee injury while trying 
to tackle Cincinnati's Lemar Parrish 
along the sideline. Parrish having inter¬ 
cepted one of his passes. “I learned a 
great lesson while sitting out those four 
weeks.” says Zorn, who knows he should 
have tried to shove Parrish out of bounds. 
“I’ve got to be more intelligent than that. 
I lost my temper, and I learned a lot. It 
was good for me to sit out because I found 
out that I don’t like sitting out." 

For Zorn, life in the pocket has been 
easier this season than in the past, be¬ 
cause of the development of the Sea- 
hawks’ young line. He is extremely mo¬ 
bile. though, and never hesitates to run 
with the ball himself. "I’ve got one great 


ability." he says. "I can get out of a tough 
situation when the pocket collapses.” 

After Zorn ran the Lions wild with 
his scrambles and passes in Seattle’s 
28-16 win in September, Detroit Defen¬ 
sive Tackle Doug English said, “The 
thing I can’t comprehend about Zorn is 
the way he can pinpoint his passes when 
he’s on the dead run. The game would 
have turned out a lot differently if they 
weren’t right on the money. I got to say 
that the guy is a super quarterback." 

While Zorn appreciates such acco¬ 
lades. he tries to pay them little notice. 
"I never envisioned anything like what's 
been happening." he says. "You just can’t 
conceive of it. I never got down once 
that first season when we won only two 
games, because I was having so much 
fun out there. I’m still having fun now 
that we’re winning more games, too. But 
what I don’t understand is all the pub¬ 
licity. It’s really wild. Why should I 
get all the publicity? I’m glad our team 
is getting it. but me individually? I’m 


only a reflection of what our team is.” 

Throughout the Northwest, and even 
up in Anchorage, where the Seahawks 
have an Alaska fan club. Zorn is admired 
for his character as much as his football 
skills. He personally answers all his fan 
mail, including letters from kids that ask. 
•‘Can I have your torn jersey?” (“No. it 
goes back to the equipment man.") Zorn 
also thanks reporters for interviewing 
him. and he is so unselfish with his time 
that only recently has he become selec¬ 
tive about speaking engagements. The re¬ 
quests are numerous; Zorn could give a 
speech a day for the next six months in 
the Seattle area alone. 

Largent says. “The personality of our 
team is directly related to the age of our 
players. We’re a loose, young, enthusi¬ 
astic team that’s building confidence in it¬ 
self. We’ve got kind of a fragile makeup 
right now. but the more we win. the more 
confidence we get." 

There are a lot of Seattleites who will 
drink to that. end 


brighter, bounder ball. 
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The Rollout’ Bleu 
racquetball is also easiest 
to see indoors So it's 
easy to see why you've 
been seeing so many 
of them. 

Try one yourself We'll 
send you a Rollout Bleu 
racquetball and our 
new booklet, ' Racquetball 
for Winners!' for $2 00. 

Just send a check 
or money order along with 
your name and address 
to Advertising Dept .AMF 
Voit, at the address below. 




Voit 

Santa Ana. 
Calif 92704 





9 mg."iar”.0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC meihod. 
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Try the solution. 

Cameflights. 

Lights solves the 

¥ / 


Camel Lights solves the 
low tar/low taste problem. 

A richer-tasting Camel blend 
does it. Delivers satisfaction 


at only 9 mg tar. For taste 
that's been missing in low 


tars, try Camel Lights. 

Satisfaction. A 

Only 9 mg tar. M 









i n ihc dark ages of running, before waf¬ 
fle shoes, runner’s high and orthotic de¬ 
vices, there was this thing called lone¬ 
liness. Dreamy, solitary men plodded on 
for miles, deaf to calls of “Hey. Jack, the 
race was over yesterday." Or rather. 
"Hey. Park,” because this is the story of 
Park Barner Jr., who deserves to win a 
Nobel Prize for loneliness. 

Park Barner is a 34-ycar-old computer 
programmer from Enola. Pa.. Planet 
Earth. The latter fact is important be¬ 
cause there are those who doubt it. In 
the last seven years Barner has complet¬ 
ed 41 races of 50 miles or longer, and 
won 19 of them. Only one other runner 
has even finished as many as 16. and he 
is New York’s venerable Ted Corbitt, 
now 58, for decades the country’s great¬ 
est ultradistance runner. 

They call Barner the Machine. What— 
or who—else could run for 24 hours and 
all but refuse to stop at the end? That is 
what Barner did one afternoon—and 
night and morning—last month on a 
quarter-mile cinder track at New Jersey's 
Glassboro State College. He set an Amer¬ 
ican record of 152 miles 1.599 yards, 
breaking the record of 136 miles 716 
yards held by Don Choi. That is a pace 
of 9 l /i minutes per mile, and let those 
who would sneer “Jogger!" at such daw¬ 
dling lime devote a day and a night of 
their lives to seeing what they can do. 

Barncr seemed stricken when the 
whistle blew, signifying that 24 hours had 
elapsed. "Aw, I could have gone 300 
miles,” he said. "When are we going to 
have a 48-hour race?" 

During his run Barner consumed three 
quarts of Gatorade. two quarts of orange 
juice diluted w ith water, one quart of cof¬ 
fee and I V] gallons of water. He stopped 
momentarily at 103 miles to change 
shoes, because the soles had w'orn so thin 
that he could feel the cinders through 
them. The track was a mess of ruts and 
lumps. Tom Osier, the race director, said 
later, "The world record for 24 hours w as 
set five years ago by England's Ron Bent- 
Icy. 161 miles and 545 yards. But on a de¬ 
cent track Park Barner is easily capable 
of going farther." 

There were nine starters at Glassboro. 
Finishing second was Choi, a 30-ycar- 
old San Franciscan, with 113 miles 1.320 
yards, despite having to drop out after 
20’/2 hours, hobbled by an ankle injury 
and shivering uncontrollably in the be¬ 
low-freezing temperatures. The other 
eight contestants were bundled in sweat 


On and on and on and on 


clothes, but not Barner. who wore a T 
shirt and shorts. After the race he napped 
for two hours and then drove to Tow- 
son. Md. fora 50-milcr the following day. 

Barn«!r awoke at six to discover a gap¬ 
ing hole in one of his socks, his only pair, 
a considerable problem for most runners. 
But he thought. "Oh well, it's only 50 
miles." Indeed, the time he spent run¬ 
ning. 8:16:21. good for fifth place in a 


field of II. seemed like a coffee break. 

After finishing one ultramaraihon. 
most runners wouldn't be ready to com¬ 
pete in another for. say. six months. But 
the following weekend Barner ran in a 
50-milcr in New York's Central Park and 
then took part in the Harrisburg. Pa. mar¬ 
athon the following day. His times were 
6:37:30 and 3:26:41. 

Normal men—those, say. with one 

continued 


Park Barner Jr. ran 152 miles and 1.599 yards to win a 24-hour race and set a 
US. record, napped for two hours and as art encore ran a 50-miter the next day 
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RUNNING continued 


heari. two legs, two arms and the requi¬ 
site amount of marbles—do not attempt 
ultradistance races or even marathons 
two days in a row. certainty not four on 
consecutive weekends. But Barner, who 
is so unassuming that he makes Don 
Knotts seem like Don Rickies, has run 14 
"back-to-backs.” as he calls them, nine of 
them combinations of marathons and 
runs of 50 miles or more, and he says. “I 
usually feel better the second day." Last 
year he set a course record of 6:13:22 in 
the Stone Mountain. Ga. 50-miler—the 
race committee paid for his motel, a first 
for Burner—then boarded a bus and rode 
19 hours to arrive five minutes before the 
7 a.m. start of Maryland’s Beltsville mar¬ 
athon. The bus scat was so cramped that 
the 6' I Vi'. 162-pound Barner could not 
even bend over to change his socks. He 
ran a 3:01:22. sweaty feet and all. 

"Park is a very unusual creature." says 
Osier. "People always ask me. ‘Is he hu¬ 
man?’ ’’ says Choi. The day before the 
Glassboro 24-hour run. Barner ate 1 /j 
pounds of octtmeal cookies. Driving from 
the New York City 50-miler to the Har¬ 
risburg marathon he stopped at a Mc¬ 
Donald's. where he had two large orders 
of French fries, three milk shakes and a 
piece of apple pie. He says he rarely eats 
steak or chicken, and his normal lunch 
on a workday consists of a bag of pea¬ 
nuts. popcorn or corn chips. He also takes 
wheat-germ oil and multivitamins with 
minerals. His training is equally icono¬ 
clastic. He never docs stretching exer¬ 
cises. calling them "a waste of time." 

"Haven’t you c\er pulled a muscle?" 
he is asked. “Once." he says, “when I 
tried running fast in high school.” 

Five days a week his workout consists 
of two four-mile jogs to and from his of¬ 
fice in the state Department of Revenue 
building in Harrisburg. He rarely goes 
faster than eight minutes a mile. He en¬ 
joys the scenery, especially from the Tay¬ 
lor Bridge across the Susquehanna. He 
carries his office clothes bunched up in 
his hand, and he wears nothing more than 
a T shirt and shorts, even in I0 = weath¬ 
er. "Don't you ever catch cold?" people 
ask. “Yes. I did once, in 1972." he says. 

Nineteen seventy-two. the year he 
caught a cold, was memorable in many 
ways for Barner. He had never won a 
race of any kind until then, and it had 
begun to look as if he never would. As a 
high school miler (Eastpcnnsboro in Eno- 
lal his best time had been 5:45. and in 


1969, after he'd spent four years in the 
Army, a doctor looked at his aching knees 
and told him. “You’d better forget about 
running." But he had always dreamed of 
competing in the Boston marathon, and 
three months later he hobbled through 
it in 5:16. He was training all wrong, peo¬ 
ple told him. He refused to change. 

One weekend, a month before the 
1970 Boston marathon, he ran 45 miles 
on Saturday and 36 on Sunday, and on 
the big day he reached the Prudential 
Center in 2:47:45, in 135th place. At the 
starting line the next year he met Cor¬ 
bitt and asked. “How do you run 100 
miles?" Corbitt replied. "You just have 
to tell yourself to keep going." That day 
Barner’s lime was 2:50:30. good for 134th 
place, and he knew he would never do 
much better in the marathon. 

B ut one thing he could do better than 
anyone else was “keep going," and 
in February of 1972 he entered his long¬ 
est race yet. a 50-miler in Central Park. 
At 36 miles there was only one runner 
ahead of him. and when he passed him 
on the way to winning, in 6:04:01. he 
wept. It was the first time in Barner's 
life that he had led in a race. 

The longer Barner went the more un¬ 
beatable he became. In May of 1 974 he 
won the first U.S. 100-kilomctcr (62-milc) 
race. Since then he has run nine more 
100s. winning seven of them, and last 
year he ran a 7:11:44 to break hjs Amer¬ 
ican record for the third time. In early 
November of 1974. after running a total 
of 700 miles in October, he ran a 50- 
miler in 5:50:09 in New York City and a 
2:44:30 marathon the following day in 
Harrisburg. He ran them to prepare for 
the three-day Chesapeake and Ohio Ca¬ 
nal 300-km. race (187 miles) t\vo weeks 
later, from Washington. D.C. to Cum¬ 
berland. Md. The race was in its second 
year—the runners stopped each night— 
but no one hud ever completed it. Bur¬ 
ner's total time was 23:53:54: his 100- 
km. times for each day were 7:51:53. 
8:11:07 and 7:50:54. when he stepped up 
his pace for the last 23 miles. Six other 
runners entered and one finished: his 
lime of 46:46:00 was almost double Bur¬ 
ner's. Two weeks later. Burner ran his 
best marathon ever, a 2:37:28 at Balti¬ 
more. and he added a 2:39:26 a day later 
in Philadelphia. 

Barner’s achievements were under¬ 
standable. people said, because he 


trained so much. With reason, that ran¬ 
kled him. “I wanted to prove they were 
wrong." he says. So for the first eight 
months of 1975 he averaged only seven 
miles of light running per day—“not 
enough to run a marathon." he says— 
and on Aug. 16 he entered a 100-mile 
race at New York's Queensboro Com¬ 
munity College. 400 laps around a quar¬ 
ter-mile track. He won. of course. His 
time of 13:40:59.4 was a little less than 
seven minutes slower than Ted Corbett’s 
American record, set in 1969. The fol¬ 
lowing year Barner w'as six miles in the 
lead after 67 miles, but his hip hurl, the 
temperature was in the 90s. and he re¬ 
alized it was no day to break Corbett's 
record. So he dropped out and decided 
to redeem himself at the next C & O 
300. He would run it non-stop. 

The race started at 7 a.m. in front of 
the Watergate Hotel. All went well until 
dark. Barner had run 75 miles by then, 
but clouds hid the moon and he started 
tripping over fallen branches. The tem- 
perature fell to )8\ and twice he had to 
remove his shoes and socks to wade 
through waist-deep water where the run¬ 
ning path had been flooded. At 3 a.m. 
he started nodding, and the urge to lie 
dow n was overpowering. But in the ex¬ 
treme cold he might never have awak¬ 
ened. so he kept shouting. "No. I've got 
to keep going!" and plugged on. His han¬ 
dlers couldn’t find him for a while, but 
at 124 miles they finally met; Barner had 
something to eat. slept in their car for 
half an hour and felt better. He covered 
the last 34 miles in 6'/: hours, and Ins 
total time for the 187 miles was 36:48:34. 
including four early-morning hours dur¬ 
ing which he waited for repairs to his 
handlers' car. The other five entrants 
stopped each night. None finished. 

Recently Barner decided that he 
doesn't need supermileage to train for ul¬ 
tradistance running. His average monthly 
total now. including races, is 350 to 400 
miles. But every now and then he likes 
to take a healthy non-competitive run. 
to gel the blood flow ing, so to speak. Two 
weeks before he set the record at Glass¬ 
boro he ran from Pittsburgh to Harris¬ 
burg. 203 miles, no sleep, three meals, in 
36:43:20. As a member of Barner's Har¬ 
risburg Road Runners Club said, when 
told that sometimes in winter Park 
doesn't use the Taylor Bridge but runs 
across the river ice. "That’s nothing. He's 
been walking on water for years.” end 
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Now! You can wear the same shoe for road training 
PLUS trail PLUS cross-country. New Balance's 
Trail 355 has a flat studded, carbon-rubber tread 
that's actually made like a radial tire. You get % & 

terrific distance durability, great shock absorption! 

And, if you're not hitting the trails, 
the New Balance 320 is an excellent shoe 
designed especially for road training. 

Newly improved for amazing lightness, Mens 320 - 
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Chances are you’ve noticed. 

More and more people are enjoying Puerto 
Rican white rum in place of vodka or gin. 

Like the Lugos, they appreciate the incredible 
smoothness of white rum. It mixes beautifully 
with tonic or orange juice or soda. And makes a 
superbly dry, clean-tasting martini. 

Puerto Rican white rum is, indeed, smoother 
than vodka or gin. 


You see, every drop of Puerto Rican rum is 
aged, by law, for at least one full year before 
it’s bottled. 

And when it comes to smoothness, aging is 
the name of the game. 

Here’s a suggestion. 

Instead of mixing your usual vodka or gin 
and tonic, make it white rum and tonic. 

Now, isn’t that better? 







Their specialized skills and dedication result 
in a rum of exceptional taste and purity. 

No wonder over 85% of the^ -^ 
rum sold in this country comes 
from Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rican Rums 

Aycd for smoothness and tiistc*. 

For free Light Rums of Puerto Rico recipes, write Puerto Rican Rums. 
Dept 1-10, 1290 Avenueot the Americas. N Y. N Y 10019© 1978Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


Make sure the rum is Puerto Rican. 

The name Puerto Rico on the label 
is your assurance of excellence. 

The Puerto Rican people have been 
making rum for almost five centuries. 



“There is nothing permanent except change.” 

Heraclitus 


The Greek philosopher said it 
2500 years ago. And all the changes 
since then have proved him right. 

Consider America’s energy situa¬ 
tion: As petroleum becomes harder 
to find, we are turning to that old 
standby -coal. But today Conoco is 
producing coal with technology that 
yesterdays miners never dreamed of. 

For example, working together, our 


petroleum and coal engineers have 
developed an underground pipeline 
system that mixes coal with water 
and pumps it out of the mine, safer 
and faster. 

We're also working on ways to 
change coal into other useful forms, 
such as synthetic gas and oil. 

And since America's need for en¬ 
ergy will continue to grow. Conoco 


is active in other fields as well from 
producing uranium to developing 
oil from tar sands. 

At Conoco, we don’t just adapt to 
change; we help shape it. 



Doing more with energy. 


To learn more about what we re doing with energy, write Dept G Continental Oil Company, Stamtord, Conn 06904 




DOGS / Robert H. Boyle 



T he breed is on the upswing,” says 
Sid Page Jr., a professional bird-dog 
trainer from Ewing. III. The breed Page 
is talking about is little known to the pub¬ 
lic. but it is gaining favor with field-trial- 
ers who seek a challenge and with hunt¬ 
ers who are looking for meat for the pot. 
It is known to its enthusiasts as the red 
setter, although the f ield Dog Stud Book 
officially registers it as the Irish setter. 
By whatever name, the dog is essentially 
an Irish setter with a dash of English set¬ 
ter blood. 

Pitge was one of a hundred or so field- 
trialers from all over the U S. who at¬ 
tended the recent National Red Setter 
Shooting Dog Championship at Rend 
Lake in the Little Egypt prairie country 
of southern Illinois. The trial grounds 
covered 3.0(H) acres, and the dogs, which 
ran in braces for an hour, were followed 
on horseback by handlers, judges and gal¬ 
lery. "You want a dog that gets out there 
and hunts." says Page. "You want a dog 
with range, a dog that's looking for 
fencerows and tree lines, a dog with style. 
We re looking for dogs that can run with 
anyone." 

Like field-trial English setters, the red 
setter is smaller than its American Ken¬ 
nel Club counterpart. The breed also 
lacks the deep mahogany coat of the 
show Irish, and the red setter is some¬ 
times splashed with white on the head, 
chest or feet. “To be very blunt about 
it. their weakness is their appearance." 
says Alex Soutar of Gardiner. N.Y.. who 
has trained all breeds of pointing dogs. 
"But in the field they have a beautiful 
fluidity of movement. They don't pound 
the ground, boom. boom. boom. They 
just flow." 

"As far as trainability is concerned. I 
would rate the pointer first, the English 
setter second and the red setter third." 
says Page. "This is on average. Some red 
setters are very quick to learn. When you 
are breaking dogs to be steady to wing 
and shot, some red setters may falter a 
bit. lose their style and enthusiasm, es¬ 
pecially if you put a lot of pressure on 
them too fast. I guess you could say they 
are a softer dog than a pointer, but the 
breed has been improving in the last five 
years. When I gel a red setter in to train. 
I'll set him down with one of my big run¬ 
ning pointers to see if he can compete. I 
like to have a month to evaluate him. If 
he's not making it. I'll send him home. 
I'm not going to embarrass the owner. 


Irish with 
a dash 
of Limey 

The stylish red setter, which is fast 
gaining popularity in the field, is 
mostly Irish and a small part English 


embarrass myself or embarrass the dog 
by running him in a trial when he can't 
compete. When I put a dog in a trial—a 
red setter, a pointer or an English setter— 
I want people to acknowledge that dog 
and say. That's a nice dog, Sid.' That 
means something to me. maybe a little 
bit more if it’s a red setter." 

The top red setter in the country right 
now is a tiny (35 pounds at best) 4-year- 
old bitch named Dainty Celtic Sally. "I 
just didn't like the looks of a pointer as a 
pet or a dog to hunt with." says her own¬ 
er. Peggy Boling of Dillsburg. Pa. "I 
wanted a dog that was cute and fun to 
be around. A red setter is an excellent 
house dog. It is not snippy at all and gets 
along with children. It trains well and is 


easily housebroken. It's a dog you can 
enjoy in the house, provided it gets suf¬ 
ficient exercise." Trained by Clair Gross 
of Wcllsvillc. Pa.. Sally beat out pointers 
and English setters to win the 1977-78 
Open Shooting Dog of the Year award 
of the Pennsylvania Field Trial Associ¬ 
ation. and within her own breed she is 
currently ahead of her nearest competitor 
927 points to 559 for the Ned LeGrande 
Trophy, given annually to the red setter 
w ith the most all-breed wins, 

Last year Sally won the National Red 
Setter Shooting Dog championship on 
pheasant, and this year she won the Na¬ 
tional Red Seller spring championship 
on quail. Although she placed first at 
Rend Lake this fall, the championship 
was withheld, a not uncommon occur¬ 
rence in trials, because she was lost for 
about 15 minutes; the sandy reddish coat 
of the breed is at times a disadvantage in 
fall trialing because it can blend in with 
the grass and brush. In contrast, a point 
er or English setter that gets half a mile 
away "stands out like a cigarette." noted 
f rank Mudd. one of the judges. 

The red setter is the brainchild of 
W. E. (Ned) LeGrande of Douglassvillc. 
Pa., now 66 years old. a vice-president 
of Gudehrod, Inc., the fishing-line 
(among other interests) people, and the 
man for whom the trophy is named. Back 
in 1949. LeGrande. who grew' up in Vir- 
coniinucd 
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ginia with hunting Irish setters, decided 
the time had come to rejuvenate the 
breed whose once great held abilities had 
been bred out for the show bench. He 
and a friend. Rusty Baynard. ran an ad 
in American Field asking about the avail¬ 
ability of good held Irish setters. Of 
maybe 40 dogs shipped to them on ap¬ 
proval. LeGrande kept only two or three. 
After he heard a trainer rave about a 
bitch ow ned by a farmer in Enfield. N.C.. 
he made a vacation trip south and found 
the farmer. 

"He didn't want to let her go." Le¬ 
Grande recalls, "but we sat dow n over a 
jug of cider and finally he said. 'Every¬ 
thing I raise is for sale.'LeGrande 
bought Askew’s Carolina Lady, the only 
Irish setter now in the Field Trial Hall of 
Fame, and he bred her and ran her for 10 
years, "even w hen she w as full of pups." 
LeGrande says. "Her progeny were great, 
but they didn't have quite enough range 
to compete with pointers or English set¬ 
ters. so we decided to crossbreed. 

"We wrote to American Field and 
pointed out that since Laverack and 
Llewellin (prominent 19th-century Brit¬ 
ish breeders) had used Irish setters to de¬ 
velop the English setter, perhaps it was 
time for the English setter to pay back 
the debt. They said we could crossbreed 
to an English setter, and then after breed¬ 
ing back to Irish setters for three gen¬ 


erations. the fourth generation could be 
registered as pure Irish. Dr. Leon Whit¬ 
ney at Yale, an authority on dog genet¬ 
ics. advised us to gel the best English 
setter possible and to make sure that we 
got one w ith red or orange spots, or oth¬ 
erwise we'd wind up with black dogs." 

An orange and white English setter. 
Illsley Chip, a son of National Cham¬ 
pion Mississippi Zev. was bred to Le¬ 
Grande's Willow Winds Srnada. "We got 
kind of a straw-colored Inter." LeGrande 
says, "and we bred them back to sons 
and daughters of Askew's Carolina Lady. 
We kept the Field Dog Stud Book in¬ 
formed of every breeding. Nothing was 
kept secret. We also started the National 
Red Setter Field Trial Club because the 
Irish Setter Club in the AKC wanted 
none of this. They want dogs the size of 
Pereherons for the bench, but a field tri¬ 
al is a race to the birds, and unless you 
have small, fast dogs you're going to gel 
beat. Besides, we want a dog with the 
tail straight up so you can see it in the 
field. The bench Irish have what we call 
pump-handle tails: they point straight 
dow n to the ground." 

Before LeGrande suffered a heart at¬ 
tack in 1965 his red setters had won 
more than 500 placements in trials. His 
forced retirement from the field did 
not impede development of the breed, 
because he had given puppies away free 


to members of the National Red Setter 
Field Trial Club all across the country. 

Through the years, the AKC was will¬ 
ing to register red setters listed as Irish 
setters in the Field Dog Stud Book, but 
in 1975 the AKC announced it would 
no longer do so. The AKC did not ex¬ 
plain why. but it was because AKC show- 
type setters were getting skunked in their 
own field trials by the reds. Owners who 
have both red and Irish setters know full 
well which is the better hunting dog. 

Randy Kuhac/ of Central Jslip. N.Y.. 
who belongs to both the National Red 
Setter Field Trial Club and the Irish Set¬ 
ter Club of America and whose reds were 
registered with the AKC before the ban. 
says. "If you’re going with any Irish set¬ 
ter in the field, you're better off w ith one 
of the reds. The show Irish setter that 
will win on the bench is too big. He lopes 
in the field because his conformations are 
wrong." To which his wife Anne Marie, 
who handled their Ramblin' Red Ban¬ 
shee to second place at Rend Lake. adds. 
"Show dogs are more prone to be easily 
excited. You have to be careful if you 
breed to show dogs because of temper¬ 
ament. At six months, show Irish setters 
are running around like lunatics, but the 
red setters are calm. Why. it takes me 
more time to train a bench dog than a 
field dog." 

Although the red setter is far behind 
his show Irish cousin in numbers—the 
Field Dog Stud Book registers 2,500 a 
year while the AKC registers more than 
40.000 Irish setters annually—the breed 
doubtless will become more popular as 
its hunting abilities become more widely 
known. Puppies are inexpensive. S100 to 
SI50 on average, and there usually are 
ads of dogs for sale in The Flushing 
Whip, the National Red Setter Field Tri¬ 
al Club monthly, which is edited by Bob 
Sprouse in Graytown. Ohio. 

Red setters can be trained to work in 
close, and some foot hunters prefer them 
for grouse because, they say. the reds 
won't spook a bird the way a white dog 
might. But to field-trialers. the pleasure 
of owning a red setter lies in the chal¬ 
lenge, Thixton Miller, chief of the Di¬ 
vision of Wildlife Resources in the Il¬ 
linois Department of Conservation, ran 
two of his dogs at Rend Lake, and he 
says. “Anyone can go out and buy a 
pointer and win. But you take a red 
setter and you go out and beat those 
rascals—as I have—and it's fun." end 



Dainty Celtic Sally, trained by Clair Gross and owned by Peggy Boling, is one of the best around 
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Mike Garrett, O. J. Simpson, Clarence Davis, 
Anthony Davis, Ricky Bell and, now, this man, 
Charles White. There has to be a reason to 
explain USC's illustrious dynasty at tailback 
by JOHN UNDERWOOD 
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Since the early 1960s. ihe University of 
Soulhern California has been winning 
fooiball games and influencing polltakers 
with a modern folk hero known as the 
USC Tailback. According to his legend, 
the USC Tailback is a colossus who car¬ 
ries the ball 40 times a game and cannot 
be slopped with conventional weapons. 
Alexander the Great did not scorch as 
much earth as the USC Tailback. Elton 
John has not made as many records. The 
USC Tailback rushes for around 1,000 
yards a year and goes on to make all the 
All- teams and. eventually, a million dol¬ 
lars in the pros. His aliases are Mike Gar¬ 
rett. O. J. Simpson. Clarence Davis. An¬ 
thony Davis. Ricky Bell and Charles 
White. Two of the above—Garrett and 
Simpson—won Hcisman Trophies. Two 
others—Anthony Davis and Bell—were 
runners-up. White is certain to come 
close, if not this year—in which he has 
performed such eye-opening feats as to 
run for 199 yards against Alabama and 
201 against Stanford, is averaging 140 
yards a game and is well on his way to 
breaking the rushing records of all his 
predecessors (131 yards with three more 
regular-season games to be played)— 
then surely next season, when he will be 
a senior. 

The USC Tailback has come to be 
what the Notre Dame quarterback (Ber- 
telli, Lujack. Hornung. ct al.) used to be: 
the glamour player-position of football. 


He is an almost lineal figure, like roy¬ 
alty. Rival coaches refer to the wellspring 
as the “USC Pipeline” and contend they 
could be big winners, too, if only they 
could tap it. 

USC Tailbacks have certain common 
denominators. They are all black. They 
are all tough. The first time a USC coach 
saw Clarence Davis play, Davis’ front 
teeth were knocked out early in the game; 
he had his gums sewed up at halftime, 
and was back on the field for the second 
half. O. J. Simpson once rushed for 220 
yards on a sprained ankle. Ricky Bell, 
taken from a game when his shoulder 
popped out of its socket, jammed it back 
in place and complained to Coach John 
Robinson. “Why did you take me out?" 

They all come from urban Los An¬ 
geles. except Simpson, who grew up in 
urban San Francisco. Clarence Davis 
went to George Washington High and 
Garrett attended Roosevelt High; Antho¬ 
ny Davis and White went to San Fer¬ 
nando. All six were raised in low-income 
neighborhoods, in what sociologists call 
a “matriarchal environment" (/.e., their 
fathers weren’t around much). They all 
make it sound as if they were turned from 
lives of crime by discovering it was more 
fun to flatten opponents with end sweeps 
than with shivs. Simpson says he used to 
rumble and snitch hubcaps. Anthony Da¬ 
vis wears a permanent chevron on his 
elbow from a knife wound. White tells 


of a neighborhood park so tough he got 
beat up “just going there to have fun.” 

But none of them remembers ever 
missing a meal, and all recall a fairly sta¬ 
ble home life, with responsibilities. Re¬ 
sponsibility. another common thread. 
But in the end the only similarity that 
counts is that all six of these remarkable 
men can run like hell. 

If anything, the dissimilarities among 
the USC Tailbacks are more revealing. 
Or, at least, more interesting. 

To begin with, the six vary greatly in 
si/e and style. Garrett and Anthony Da¬ 
vis were tiny as tailbacks go (in the S' 9". 
180-pound class); Simpson, the "ideal." 
was 6' 2". 207 as an undergraduate; the 
menacing Ricky Bell. 6' 2". 220. Like 
Clarence Davis. White is of medium 
build (5' II". 185). not split as high as 
Anthony Davis, but with a running style 
he copied watching Davis in high school. 
Under way. the strides of these two be¬ 
come so elongated they appear to prance 
like drum majors. 

Garrett, on the other hand, was a 
land crab who could scuttle almost as 
fast as he could run. Simpson, who was 
a world-class sprinter, was a sliding, glid¬ 
ing type who emerged from holes almost 
upright. If Simpson’s battle hymn was a 
medley of pace and acceleration. Ricky 
Bell’s was an anvil chorus. Simpson you 
would enter in a Grand Prix. Bell in a de¬ 
molition derby. “Bell makes ’em pay for 






every inch," a USC coach used to say. 
Bell ran like what he was: a linebacker 
playing tailback, and he made frightening 
sounds. His USC teammates called him 
"Mad Dog." and growled when he car¬ 
ried the ball. 

As personalities, the six are equally 
disparate. Garrett, the first of the line, 
was sensitive and introspective. Simpson 
was outgoing and affable but. like Gar¬ 
rett. a conservative dresser in T shirts, 
jeans and sneakers. Anthony Davis was 
a vision in double knits and hats with 
B-47 wingspans. White, though Davis' 
idolater, prefers a quiet evening at home 
with his girl friend. His apartment, he 
says, is intentionally situated four miles 
from the campus hubbub, “in an old-folks 
neighborhood." 

Clarence Davis barely said a word. 
Anthony Davis never stopped talking. 
C.D. was so uncocky before his first start 
as a l.SC Tailback that he lost 11 pounds 
the week of the game. A.D. in the same 
situation blithely predicted he would be 
better than O.J. In turn. White was so 
confident that he said he wanted to win 
“a couple of Hcisman Trophies." Bell 
didn't think he was going to be belter 
than anybody and. though the most pun¬ 
ishing runner of all. "was a frightened 
man" according to Coach Robinson. 

Anthony Davis did knee dances when 
lie scored: Bell looked embarrassed. 
"Spiking." he said, "is not my style." He 
threw up before games. Garrett went to 
sleep. On a day when the Trojans were 
going to play Notre Dame. Craig Fcrtig. 
then the USC quarterback and now the 
Oregon State coach, remembers Garrett 
going back to his room after the team 
meal for a midday snooze, then falling 
asleep on the bus to the game. White is 
so intense he can hardly sleep at all. 

Curiously, not one of the six gave 
much early evidence of excellence, at 
least not as a running back. O. J. Simp¬ 
son had such flimsy legs as a youth he 
had to wear braces. His Pop Warner 
League coach cut him. and his high 
school coach made him a tackle. Clar¬ 
ence Davis was at first a guard in high 
school. Bell was a fullback-linebacker. 
White a wishbone fullback. Anthony Da¬ 
vis. an All-LA quarterback and baseball 
player, was so puny 15' 6". 130 pounds) 
he was considered a better college base¬ 
ball prospect. 

Only one school. Arizona State, tried 
to recruit Simpson out of high school 
I his grades were poor). Only Arizona 



State and Oregon were interested in Clar¬ 
ence Davis. By then Davis had become 
a running back, because his high school 
team had got beaten up so badly by the 
bullies on its schedule that noboby else 
wanted to be caught holding the ball in 
his hands. Both Simpson and Davis 
showed their mettle by setting records 
in junior college. 


The above is not to suggest that all 
this talent would have gone undiscovered 
had USC not turned the last shovel. The 
suggestion, rather, is that it is easier to 
sec a diamond when it is sparkling in a 
showcase. Even at USC the casting was 
not always perfect. Ricky Bell played 
linebacker as a freshman, fullback as a 
sophomore. Anthony Davis was elevated 
continued 
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a mi limed 


from third string only when the people 
who played ahead of him were injured. 
In 1965. when Mike (iarrett won the 
Hcisman Trophy, he was named to Play¬ 
boy's preseason All-America team—as a 
defensive hack. 

As for their statistics, they arc not all 
that compelling. On the NCAA's alltime 
list of rushing leaders through 1977. 
which does not include bowl-game yard¬ 
age. Tony Dorsctt’s record 6.082 yards 
is far ahead of Bell's 3.553 (15th), An¬ 
thony Davis' 3.426 (18lh), (iarrclt's 3.221 
(32nd) and Simpson’s 3.124 (40th). The 
career totals of Archie Griffin. Ed Mari- 
naro. Terry Miller. Earl Campbell. Joe 
Washington. Mike Voight. Steve Owens 
and Woody Green arc among those sep¬ 
arating Dorset Is from fieff's. Mike Gar¬ 
rett’s and Charles White’s averages (in¬ 
cluding Bowls) of 5.27 yards per carry 
(the best of the USC Tailbacks) arc well 
under Art Luppino's record 6.59. Ed 
Marinaro's 209-yards-pcr-gamc single¬ 
season average is almost 40 yards better 
than Simpson’s 170.9, fourth on the list, 
and Bell’s 170.5. fifth. For all his work¬ 
horse image, a USC Tailback does not 
even hold the record for most carries in 
a game (Kent Kit/mann. 57). a season 
(Steve Owens. 358) or a career (Dorset!. 
1.074). It is the dependable, recurring 
presence of the USC Tailback in the rec¬ 
ord books that makes the position so spe¬ 


cial. That the individual also “rises to 
the position." as Robinson says, to be¬ 
come beloved as a leader and team man 
(White is now so humble he doesn't even 
talk about one Hcisman Trophy), or finds, 
as Bell did. “a source of strength" in it. 
is significant but beside the point. The 
point is that it is not their si/e. their 
temperament, their ability or even the 
speed with which they hurdle airport rail¬ 
ings to get to the car-rental counter that 
sets them apart. 

What distinguishes them is a very spe¬ 
cial set of circumstances that comes along 
every so often and makes football such a 
compelling game for those brooding mas¬ 
ochists who sometimes coach it. Some¬ 
thing happened at USC. Whether you 
are the footbafl equivalent of a big-bang 
creationist or a steady-stater, you have 
to realize that something happened at 
USC to give life to the USC Tailback. It 
was a combination of the right coach 
(John McKay), the right philosophy (Mc¬ 
Kay's). the right formation (the power I. 
a McKay original) and. as the pieces de 
resistance, the right athletes. 

Football coaches spend half their lives 
coaxing and shaping inconsistent youth, 
trying—desperately, at times—to keep 
here today from going tomorrow. They 
spend countless hours at the altars of in¬ 
spiration (mostly tables strewn with cof¬ 


fee cups), plotting and scheming. They 
watch game films until their eyes roll in 
their sockets. They till volumes with the 
ingredients of a single game plan. 

Then on Saturday, when they win. 
coaches talk as if it were all an accident 

"Why did you close practice last week 
and station armed guards on the tops of 
nearby buildings. Coach?" 

"Oh. we installed a few wrinkles, but 
there’s nothing new in football. Funda¬ 
mentals win games." 

“What about that Split P. Double 
Feedback Formation?" 

“Formations don’t win games, people 
win games. The left tackle gained 240 
yards on laterals because of God-given 
running ability. You can't coach that." 

“Was it an accident that the referee 
got blocked out on every play?" 

“I can't tell until I see the game films." 

There is much truth to the cliche about 
game films. Much of what goes on es¬ 
capes the naked eye. The trouble is that 
coaches usually don't try to explain all 
the terrific stuff they do until they have 
stopped winning and have been fired. Or 
until they write books. 

Before he went to the pros. John Mc¬ 
Kay (USC coach. 1960-75) wrote a book 
m which he tried to confess everything. 
McKay. A Coach's Story (written with 
USC Sports Information Director Jim 
Perry) was not a bestseller. And strat¬ 
egists looking for a by-the-numbers guide 
to Top 20 ranking found most of the clas¬ 
sified stuff McKay revealed about the 
evolution of the USC Tailback was bur¬ 
ied under the weight of his persimmon 
personality and bristling wit. At post¬ 
game interviews, he can be as unreveal¬ 
ing as any coach, only funnier. 

"What special plays did you put in for 

O.J., Coach?" 

"Two. | nod right. O.J. runs right. I 
nod left. O.J. runs left." 

"Yes. but he ran 38 times." 

"Why shouldn’t he? The ball isn’t very 
heavy. And besides, he doesn't belong 
to any union." 

“But don’t you have any depth at 
tailback?" 

"O.J. is depth." 

That was vintage McKay and it is still 
packing 'em in. At Tampa, he answers 
irritating comparisons to his days as a 
college coach by saying that if his Tam¬ 
pa Bay Buccaneers have to win a Super 
Bowl for him to "prove" himself as a 
coach, then Tom Landry should have to 
win four national collegiate champion- 
cimlinucd 
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ships. McKay won four at USC. He did 
not do it by quipping his teams into 
shape. It only seemed that way. Here's 
how he did it: 

In the mid-1950s, a coach named Tom 
Nugent made Florida State into a re¬ 
spectable football power by springing on 
the world a formation he called, simply, 
the “I.” It featured the quarterback un¬ 
der the center in T-formation fashion but 
the running backs snugged up directly be¬ 
hind in a kind of three-point conga line. 

The formation got Nugent some no¬ 
toriety and. eventually, the head coach¬ 
ing job at Maryland. But it got little cur¬ 
rency beyond that. Coaches complained 
that the 1 lacked versatility and ques¬ 
tioned its capacity to get ballcarriers 
outside the ends. 

McKay did not consider the I as a way 
to go until his second year at USC. and 
only because the defenses of the day had 
begun to shoot down the pro sets and 
split Ts then in vogue. Coaches are great 
copycats. McKay's first I. which bore a 
slight resemblance to Nugent’s, was not 
intended to exalt the tailback but to com¬ 
bat the new smash hit of college defens¬ 
es devised by Frank Broyles at Arkan¬ 
sas. In essence it was a version of the 
old Oklahoma 5-4 defense, a five-man 
front with stunting linebackers and a 
floating secondary man known as the 
"monster back.” 

Ideally, an offense makes its living by 
finding places where blockers can out¬ 
number defenders. At the very least, of¬ 
fensive coaches want an even break—a 
balanced defense. Broyles’ swarming, 
stunting Arkansas teams had consistently 
shut plays down at the point of attack. In¬ 
trigued. McKay made a pilgrimage to a 
coaches’ clinic to compare notes, then 
went back to Los Angeles and. while in¬ 
stalling elements of Broyles’ defense, de¬ 
cided he had also best come up with a 
way of counterattacking if faced with the 
same defense himself. 

McKay's fledgling USC I was unveiled, 
somewhat timidly, in 1961. It was used 
mainly for leverage, to disguise the inten¬ 
tions of a play. When USC lined up in the 
I that season, it generally shifted into 
something else, hoping to catch the de¬ 
fense out of position. In the first game of 
1961. Georgia Tech walloped the Trojans 
27-7. From there the Trojans slogged to 
a 4-5-1 finish. McKay's critics declared 
the I stood for Incompetence. 

In the spring of 1962 McKay's assis¬ 
tant coaches were hit with a startling 



McKay, the coach who put the power in the /. 


announcement: not only were they go¬ 
ing to keep the I. but they were also going 
to use it exclusively. To open it up. a 
basic change would be made in the set: 
one end would split on the side opposite 
the flanker. And there would be a lot of 
shifting and men-in-motion gambits. 

But the crucial change, the real stick 
of dynamite, the power of the power I. 
was what McKay had in mind for the 
deep back, the man at the top of the I— 
the USC Tailback. McKay remembered 
something from his days as a star high 
school single-wing tailback in West Vir¬ 
ginia—and from his less fulfilling expe¬ 
rience as a defensive back and part-time 
T-formation halfback at Purdue just af¬ 
ter World War II and later at Oregon. 

"A single-wing tailback.” he said in 
his book, “has the ideal running posture. 
He's in the middle of the formation, di¬ 
rectly behind the center, and back far 
enough to get the best running angles. 
But more important, he can see what’s 
going on—because he’s almost upright. 
He’s not scrunched over in a three-point 
stance, his hands are on his knees. He 
has to be that way in order to do all the 
things required of a single-wing tailback. 

"The T formation was great, but as a 
T-formation halfback, the view I got was 


mostly somebody's rear end. That kind 
of thing can leave an impression on you, 
especially when you're on a bad teartr 
and every time you run where the hole 
is supposed to be there’s nothing but 
trouser seams. 1 liked it better in ttyi 
single wing.” 

In effect. McKay’s scheme was to make - 
a single-wing tailback out of the deep, 
back in the I (now sometimes called the 
"I back"). He would have all the respor- 
sibilities of the position save for having 
to take the center snap. He would be w 
come as much the focal point of the of¬ 
fense as the quarterback. He would have 
to be a thinking runner, responsible for¬ 
knowing not only where a play was head¬ 
ed. but also where the alternate routes 
might be if the way was closed. 

As a simple example, say the tailback 
comes out of the huddle with a play' 
called. Upright, he sees that the defen¬ 
sive tackle at the point of attack has shitt¬ 
ed over and is on the inside shoulder ^f 
the man who is supposed to block him 
to the outside. The tailback knows im» 
mediately that the block can’t be made. 
The blocker knows it. too. But the play 
is not doomed. They both adjust, each* 
knowing what has to be done. The tar¬ 
get hole shifts to the outside, and the 
blocker will now take his man to the in¬ 
side. As the play unfolds, and lineback¬ 
ers start stunting, or doing something, 
other than what they were supposed to 
do. the blocking rules might change again 
on the fly. The tailback’s options open 
again. The same play might break at three 
or four different spots. It is “run to day¬ 
light" in its most sophisticated form. 

Dave Levy remembers McKay’s day-- 
to-day—and season-to-season—enthusi¬ 
asm as the 1 formation’s potential un¬ 
folded. Now an assistant athletic directed 
at USC, Levy was one of McKay's as¬ 
sistant coaches. "We’d be in that 
room for hours. We never went home. 
He’d say. ‘Watch this. If we stand this 
guy up. and this guy moves a step here, 
the tailback will know right away that 
the hole is back here.’ The more we' 
looked, the more we saw. It was simpjy 
a matter of programming the tailbacks. 
Get them to see what was happening be-- 
fore the snap, get them to realize what 
could happen as the play developed. 
Then practice it, over and over.” 

Robinson, himself a onetime McKay 
assistant, says McKay’s genius in tho$c 
formative times was in his patience. 
"He'd say. ‘Be patient, it’ll come. Don't" 
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question the offense.' We d run a play, 
and whomp. eight men would tackle the 
tailback. Whomp. whomp, whomp! No 
gain. But it was like Rocky Marciano hit¬ 
ting you in the arm. in the elbow, any¬ 
place. Pretty soon it starts taking a toll. 
Pretty soon the holes were there.” 

The real job, says Fertig. was to con¬ 
vince the tailback. Fertig, too, was a USC 
assistant coach after his playing days, and 
is himself a believer. “Coach McKay was 
right there with that tailback every day, 
telling him. You can’t lose faith. It’ll go, 
it’ll go.’ and making him run the play 
again. He coached hell out of those 
tailbacks.” 

Time would prove how closely the 
power I resembled the single wing. 
Not only did the tailback have to be a 
smart runner, but he also had 
to be a willing and enduring 
one—the legs of the offense. In 
his down stance ahead of the 
tailback, the fullback was in no 
position to do much else but 
block. “The only way the tail¬ 
back can return the favor." says 
McKay, "is to have 8.5 speed 
and hop around the fullback 
fast.” As time went by. the full¬ 
back's running opportunities 
would vary (Sam Cunningham and Mosi 
Tatupu and lately Lynn Cain, for exam¬ 
ple. got more chances) but it was a role 
made to order for sufferers in silence. 
Line blocking in the I called for sustain¬ 
ing individual blocks as long as possible, 
and being alert to pick up the backside 
pursuit. Downfield blocking was less a 
factor. Eventually. McKay began bring¬ 
ing in larger offensive linemen for 
this reason. 

McKay did not take a vacation that 
third summer, the summer of ’62. The 
power I was not really off the launch pad, 
and he was not sure how much he could 
entrust to the tailback. That fall he al¬ 
ternated the two best runners he had: 
Willie Brown (now one of his assistants 
at Tampa Bay) and Ken Del Conte (now 
a filmmaker). At 5'II", 172 pounds. 
Brown was built more along the lines of 
a flanker—he was. in fact, switched there 
the following year. Although the leading 
rusher for the ’62 season, he carried only 
88 times. The position at that point, says. 
McKay, simply was not defined. 

“We shifted, we used motion, we did 
many of the things the Cowboys are 
doing right now—just feeling our way. 
Fd heard so many things about the I. 


Everything 1 heard proved false. Coach¬ 
es said, ‘You can’t run outside.’ We ran 
outside. They said, ‘You can’t run to the 
short side of the field.’ We ran to the 
short side. They said. ‘You can’t make 
this block or that block.’ They were 
wrong.” 

USC upset Duke in the opening game. 
14-7. Fertig remembers everybody say¬ 
ing, “Hey, this thing’s going to work.” 
In spades it worked. The Trojans won 
11 straight games and the national cham¬ 
pionship. and beat Wisconsin in the Rose 
Bowl. McKay gave the lion’s share of the 
credit to the defense, justifiably, as it held 
opponents to 55 points during the reg¬ 
ular season. But he was finding his of¬ 
fense too good to be true. 

"We lucked into some big gains just 


because the defenses didn't adjust when 
we shifted. They just stood there. I’d see 
the films and I’d say, ‘Oh, man. a gift.’ It 
was ridiculous how easy we scored on 
some plays. 

“Then when we were getting ready to 
play in the Rose Bowl, we needed some¬ 
body to run Wisconsin's plays. Garrett 
was a freshman. In those days freshmen 
couldn’t play on the varsity. He'd been 
hurt most of the year, too, and we weren’t 
so sure he was going to come around. 
Somebody brought him over, and he ran 
against our No. I defense. He embar¬ 
rassed everybody. We couldn't tackle 
him.” When that day was over, says Mc¬ 
Kay. the offensive coaches were winking 
at one another. 

Garrett is the prototype USC Tailback. 
He brought to the new offense the qual¬ 
ity a great actor brings to a great part— 
Olivier playing Othello. Bogart playing 
Charlie Allnutt. He was USC’s leading 
rusher for the next three years, and 
capped his career with the Heisman in 
1965. “With Garrett." says McKay, “we 
could expand. We could do things. The 
power I really begins with him." 

Dave Levy remembers Garrett. “He'd 
come out to watch practice almost every 


day. Somebody said. ‘There’s that kid 
from Roosevelt High hanging around 
again.’ Charlie Hall [an assistant coach! 
took him to lunch. He said Garrett told 
him Willie Brown was great, that he’d 
watched and wanted to play like Brown. 
He told Charlie he didn’t want to go 
anywhere but USC.” 

Garrett was totally, almost painfully, 
resolute. His parents were separated: he 
was one of six children. His father died 
young, and that tore at Garrett. Even to¬ 
day it upsets him that "I felt my father 
had passed this way and no one had made 
an effort to know him. and I was very 
tired hearing about movie stars and 
other celebrities who had died. A lot of 
great human beings die and never get 
any attention. It made me very angry." 

Levy says he never saw a 
worker like Garrett. “He was 
the first tailback to run 40 yards 
downfield on every practice 
play. At first, everybody 
thought it was funny: then it got 
so all the tailbacks did it. Gar¬ 
rett would bawl out the ones 
who didn’t. Now it’s tradition. 
The first time Charlie White ran 
a play in practice, he pulled up 
after six or eight yards, and 
John Robinson called him over and stood 
with him as Ricky Bell ran the next play. 
Bell ran 50 yards downfield. 'That's the 
way a USC Tailback runs.' Robinson told 
him. White hasn’t run one shorter since." 

With Garrett. McKay began testing 
the tailback’s endurance. “It was simple 
enough.” he says. "If you don’t run, you 
block. A back would rather run the ball. 
The tailback is in a position to do your 
team the most good. He’s your best back. 
It’s like having a chtlce of batting your 
best hitter every time instead of every 
three or four innings. I decided to bat 
him every time." 

Against Washington his sophomore 
year. Garrett carried 21 times. He said af¬ 
terward that he was "awfully tired” and 
that maybe II or 12 carries was more 
his speed. “I don’t want too many car¬ 
ries.” he said. 

But the weeks went by, and McKay 
kept forcing the ball on him “and watch¬ 
ing me close to make sure I was all right. 
On Mondays I was so stiff and sore I 
could barely crawl to the bathroom, but 
I kept carrying”—612 times those three 
years, for an NCAA-record 3,221 yards 
(later broken by Bell and Anthony Da¬ 
vis. among many others). His senior year. 
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USC RUSHING LEADERS 
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Tailback 

Carries 
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Average 

Mike Garrett 

1963-65 

612 

3.221 

5.27 

0. J. Simpson 

1967-68 

674 

3.423 

5.08 

Clarence Davis 

1969-70 

511 

2.323 

4.54 

Anthony Davis 

1972-74 

784 

3.724 

4.75 

Ricky Bell 

1975-76 

710 

3.689 

5.20 

Charles White 

1977 78' 

682 

3.594 

5.27 
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Garrett averaged 26.7 carries. When 
asked how he could take all that pound¬ 
ing, Garrett said. “That’s my job.” 

It was a mutual discovery. As McKay 
suspected, the more Garrett carried, the 
better he got. As Garrett discovered, 
playing tailback in the power I is an eye¬ 
opening experience. Garrett called it 
"option running" and speaks of it now 
as if it had been a spiritual awakening, 
“f would get into a groove, in a sort of 
rhythm, almost like a trance. I’d get 
bumped and bruised and cut. but I 
wouldn't feel the bumps until Monday. I 
transcended the beating.” 

The beneficiaries of Garrett’s sacrifice 
now make similar testimonials. White 
says it has taught him that foctball is “in¬ 
telligence,” and that when the game be¬ 
gins he “becomes another person.” Says 
Anthony Davis, “When it’s happening, 
it’s unbelievable. You see a hole open¬ 
ing, and the daylight, and it’s like 
paradise. You’re in a daze. You’re in a 
wonderland.” 

In a game against Minnesota his se¬ 
nior year. Simpson carried on 11 of the 
last 12 plays and turned a 20-13 Min¬ 
nesota lead into a 29-20 USC win. Said 
McKay, “Simpson gets faster in the 
fourth quarter, and I get smarter." 

That was never quite the case, says 
Simpson. Actually he did not get strong¬ 
er. he got weaker—“but then I’d just stop 
worrying about where the play was sup¬ 
posed to go and I’d run more instinc¬ 
tively. The holes I’d been thinking about 
in practice would suddenly be there.” 

There has been no real formula, says 
McKay, no quotas to maintain. Antho¬ 
ny Davis was the tailback on what is gen¬ 
erally considered McKay's (and USC’s) 
best team—the 1972 national champions, 
“(t was a team without a weakness,’’says 
Fertig. “Great passing from Mike Rac 
and Pat Hadcn. great receiving from 
Lynn Swann—Coach McKay used him 
like a chess piece, creating all kinds of 
formations—and Sam Cunningham at 
fullback. Davis didn’t have to carry as 
much, and he didn't. He averaged 21 and 
22 carries a game his last two seasons. 
And never carried more than 39 times 
in a game.” 

Simpson, on the other hand, never had 
that kind of supporting cast The quar¬ 
terbacks in 1967 and ’68 were neither 
great passers nor threatening runners. 
The fullbacks didn't run for much more 
than cover, and one was famous for mak¬ 
ing spectacularly ineffectual blocks in 


which he dived nose-first into the ground 
in front of an opponent. Rival coaches 
told McKay that his tailback was "a 
marked man." "So what else is new?" 
said McKay, and gave the ball to Simp¬ 
son 35 times a game his senior year, after 
which Simpson won the Heisman. 

“God gave O. J. Simpson more abil¬ 
ity than any back I’ve ever seen,” says 
McKay. “I think Garrett got a little 
miffed at me for saying that, but it was 
true. Simpson was bigger, he was faster, 
he was the perfect physical specimen for 
the position of tailback. If he hadn’t won 
the Heisman. it would have been a ter¬ 
rible injustice. He never asked to be taken 
out of a game. He never complained. 
None of them did.” 

McKay says USC had plays for O.J. 
they never used again. But. incredibly, 
the original vital organs of the offense 
are still pumping away, making it work 
today—28 pitch ("student body right,” 
the power-I version of the old single-wing 
power sweep) and 22 blast, in which the 
tailback is sent into the strong-side in¬ 
terior line. Just as Garrett and Simpson 
ran them to victories in the ’60s, White 
ran them to beat Alabama in Septem¬ 
ber. They are timeless because they are 
constantly under refinement—the tail¬ 
back. for example, now starts from as 
deep as V/i yards from center, an un¬ 
thinkable distance 15 years ago—and be¬ 
cause the two plays can be readily adapt¬ 
ed to the talents of the young men who 
run them. Somehow, somewhere, soon¬ 
er or later they’re gonna get you. 

"We played Minnesota one year, and 
Murray Warmath said he couldn't believe 
we could attack from so many angles." 
says McKay. “Ara Parseghian said he 
knew he was seeing the same play, he 
just didn’t believe we coufd block it so 
many ways. 

“The key is to be patient. We were 
playing UCLA, and Simpson was hav¬ 
ing one of those days. He could do that. 
Look bad. get racked up. fumble. Then 
you’d look up and he’d be in the end 
zone. Two of my assistants wanted to take 
him out. They said. ‘Take him out. he’s 
killing us.’ I said, ‘One more play.’ He 
fumbled again. They were screaming. I 
said, ‘Just wait. He’ll do it. You got to 
be patient.' The next play he ran 67 yards 
for a touchdown and we won the game. 
I should have fired them both." 

Fertig. one of the howling assistants, 
remembers the play as typical Simpson. 
"It was third and nine. We’d called a 


pass, but the UCLA linebacker walked 
[moved widerl, so we audibilized to 
the blast. Except the guard and tackle 
didn't hear it. They didn't block anybody. 
All O.J. did was pick his way through 
the whole mess for the touchdown 
that put us in the Rose Bowl. Tien he 
went around slapping everybody on the 
butt and telling them what a great job 
they’d done." 

There were the other days, equally 
sublime, when it appeared nobody on 
earth had a chance to stop a USC Tail¬ 
back. Anthony Davis ravaged Notre 
Dame with six touchdowns in 1972 (in¬ 
cluding two on kickoff returns of 96 and 
97 yards). He almost repeated the act two 
years later, scoring four times as the Tro¬ 
jans rallied spectacularly from a 24-6 
halftime deficit to whip the Irish 55-24. 
Ricky Bell carried the ball 51 times 
against Washington State in 1976, accu¬ 
mulating 347 yards (a tie for second-best 
ever by a collegian), and when he was 
done he said. “It didn’t seem like I’d car¬ 
ried it that much, to tell you the truth.” 

■ ersions of the power I are now used 
L : . by more colleges (50 at last count) 
than any other formation. McKay 
is understandably proud of this. He 
thinks of the power I as one of football’s 
basic formations—with the single wing, 
double wing. T and split T. He says that 
only the wishbone, a variant of the split 
T, can match the power I as a running 
formation, but like any option attack, the 
wishbone, with its pilches, is more 
fumble-prone. 

By the same token. McKay thinks no 
formation can match the I’s versatility. 
"You can pass better out of the I be¬ 
cause your quarterback doesn't option to 
one side or the other, he drops straight 
back to pass, giving him the whole field 
instead of half of it. And instead of hav¬ 
ing to have four good runners, you real¬ 
ly only need the one. You can’t defense 
our tailback. I can take your best back 
from you in the wishbone, no matter how 
well you block. But if we block, you can't 
take away our tailback." 

USC recruiters have created a kind of 
life-support system for the position by 
mentioning such enticements as the ac¬ 
ademic excellence of the school itself, the 
sunny Southern California coast, the 
Hollywood connection (bit parts in mov¬ 
ies and on television), the NFL connec¬ 
tion (more USC players on pro rosters 
than any other school). 
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"We sold the position, no doubt about 
it,” says Fertig. "We sold Coach McKay. 
We said, ‘You’ll get the chance to play 
the most important position for a run¬ 
ning back in football, and be coached by 
the man who invented it.’ ” 

McKay contributed to the mystique by 
defining the job in challenging terms: “To 
play tailback at USC, you have to be a 
super athlete, super enthusiastic about 
physical condition. You have to be in 
great shape, because you’ll never get a 
chance to loaf. And you have to have a 
burning desire to excel.” Furthermore, 
he said, “We don’t want you if you don’t 
want to come here.” 

The appeal was directly to pride, but 
the pitch was decidedly low key. Clar¬ 
ence Davis says he liked it that Fertig 
"made no promises.” Anthony Davis says 
that even when he went in to see Mc¬ 
Kay for the final word, “There was no 
pressure, no coercion. He said, ‘If you 
want to come, we want you.’ Just like 
that, one, two, three.” 

Bell says he turned down cars and 
money offered by other schools, while 
USC was offering nothing but the chance 
to play, “and 1 signed at the first chance.” 
Simpson did the same. When Robinson 
walked into White’s house to “recruit” 
him three years ago. White met him at 
the door. "You don’t have to say a word,” 
he said. “I’m coming." 

They don’t all come, of course. “The 
rap that rivals use now," says Robinson, 
“is, if you go to USC you won’t get to 
play.’ Naturally, some get scared off. 
Some aren’t meant for it, anyway. Mc¬ 
Kay had a guy 6' 2", 205 pounds, a real 
horse, who was actually enrolled and 
practicing when he realized he was over 
his head. He went to McKay and told 
.him he wasn’t tough enough. McKay 
shook his hand and said. 'I've found an 
honest man.’ 

“We didn’t even recruit a tailback this 
year, because none that we wanted was 
willing to take the bit in his mouth. But 
here’s what happens. We recruited Mar¬ 
cus Allen as a defensive back out of San 
Diego. He’s 6' 3". 1 95. and he’s terrific. 
He came to me this fall and said, ‘Coach. 
I want to play tailback. I think I'm the 
type for the job.’ He is. too. And he’s 
getting his chance.” 

When the position is won, it is treat¬ 
ed by the athlete who wins it as an al¬ 
most holy calling. Garrett remembers 
being called into McKay’s office as if for 
a consecration. “He said. ‘Mike, you’re 


in the public eye now. You're no longer 
No. 20, you’re Mike Garrett. Watch how 
you act and what you say.’ ’’ When Bell 
was told he would be the USC Tailback, 
he took a job loading freight and slogged 
the beaches of Playa del Rey in boots 
that summer getting ready. 

But like Presidents. USC Tailbacks can 
find the office as humbling as it is in¬ 
spiring. This is partly because USC team¬ 
mates do not put up with USC Tailbacks 
acting like USC All-Stars. Coaches tell 
stories of 250-pound linemen reaching 
across the huddle and jerking the face 
masks of jabbering tailbacks and telling 
them to “shut up and play ball.” The 
coaches watch carefully for heads that 
might have grown out of helmets, or 
needed to be deflated in the first place. 

Robinson says Backfield Coach John¬ 
ny Jackson, an ex-Marine. has practically 
remade White. “White sauntered into 
Jackson’s office with two of his San Fer¬ 
nando buddies one afternoon last year, 
all wearing shades. Jackson said, ‘All 
right, just turn around and walk out that 
door and don’t come back until you can 
act like real people.’ ” 

W hite, a speech/communications 
major—he talks of becoming an¬ 
other Walter Cronkite—agrees 
there has been a healthy improvement 
in his attitude. He says he no longer 
breaks appointments. He unswervingly 
says the right things about togetherness 
and the offensive line (“It’s a pleasure to 
run behind those guys”). He says he must 
have been “out of my head when I said 
that stuff about the two Heismans.” He 
says he doesn’t even think about trophies 
or 90-yard runs anymore, just getting to 
the hole on time. 

The best levcler, of course, is the 
practice field. White says that as a fresh¬ 
man he got knocked down so often by 
Gary Jeter and Walter Underwood he 
thought he was on the wrong team. Mc¬ 
Kay would add that this is only what an 
aspiring young tailback can expect when 
he wants to learn how to be an intel¬ 
ligent runner. “Anthony Davis got killed 
in his first practices," says McKay. “O.J. 
couldn’t get to the line of scrimmage. The 
first time he ran our bag drill [a gamut 
of defenders throwing rock-hard pillows 
at runners’ legs] he got knocked down 
every time.” 

It is axiomatic that USC Tailbacks 
have been smart enough to learn quickly 
what was expected of them, both as men 


and as players. Some were better in the 
classroom than others, but they all came 
to have a certain aptness for their role, 
and seem to have genuinely appreciated 
its impact. 

It is not as easy to assess what effect 
the bittersweet McKay personality had 
on these beneficiaries of his genius. Simp¬ 
son, while confessing great appreciation 
and respect, says the primary ingredient 
in their relationship when he was an un¬ 
dergraduate was “fear.” Clarence Davis 
says he “couldn’t adjust” to McKay as 
a person. Anthony Davis says, “I kept 
my distance." Simpson, in a kind of 
McKay-and-I summary, says, “If you 
saw him coming down the block, you’d 
want to run to the other side. If he saw 
you. you’d better have some books in 
your hands.” 

It is possible that McKay intentionally 
kept an arm’s distance from his stars. He 
had a lot to get done. There were prom¬ 
ises to keep. 

But in the small hours of a recent 
morning in Tampa he sat in his house 
by the picture window overlooking tKe 
bay, munching on a postdinner grilled 
ham sandwich his wife Corky had made 
for him before turning in, and reflected 
almost paternally on the magnitude of 
the stars in his crown. Lighting a cigar, 
he said one of the things that pleased 
him most was how well those he had 
worked so hard to develop had turned 
out. The success stories they had made. 
Garrett in the real-estate business in San 
Diego after starring for eight years in the 
pros. O.J. making big-buck movies and 
electronic hay, with his football career 
not yet ended. Anthony Davis—on the 
Houston Oilers’ injured-reserve list—is 
spending most of his time this season in 
California, where he is an actor, entre¬ 
preneur and businessman. He also is 
helping a sister graduate from USC and 
his brother get a law degree. After seven 
years as a pro, Clarence Davis is on 
the Oakland Raiders’ injured-reserve list 
this season following a knee operation. 
Bell has bought his family a home with 
the bonus money he got to sign with 
McKay at Tampa Bay. where he is the 
starting tailback. Bell had said, “It’s 
my family, man. Without them, nothing. 
It’s once in a lifetime that things like 
this happen....” 

McKay puffed on his cigar and smiled. 

"They’re super young men,” he said. 
“I loved ’em all. I miss ’em." end 
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s I Did It 

% by JOAN ACKERMANN-BLOUNT 


A NOVICE COACH OFFERS CANDY BARS. 
CHEERS AND A SHOULDER TO CRY ON 


There were few girls' teams when 1 was 
in high school in the 1960s and the only 
sports-related group that received any at¬ 
tention or support was the cheerleaders. 
They had tryouts, practices, and tailored 
uniforms in the school colors, just like 
the varsity teams. It irked me that those 
girls were wasting their energy cheering 
for somebody else when they should have 
been out on the field themselves. My 
friends and I in the band would make 
rude noises on our clarinets every time 
the cheerleaders would come over shak¬ 
ing their pompons and telling us to 
straighten up. We had old, thick, green 
moth-eaten uniforms so heavy that ev¬ 
ery spring someone in the band would 
faint in the cemetery at the Memorial 
Day service. My socks never matched and 
I used to wear an enormous blue sweat¬ 
er that came down to my knees. Its poor 
fit and appalling color drove the fashion¬ 
conscious cheerleaders crazy. 

"Make her take it offV they would 
yell at the band leader. But he didn't 
mind. He’d always let me wear the sweat¬ 


er on the field as we paced around form¬ 
ing four-leaf clovers and diamonds while 
playing rousing marches. 

Last fall 1 got a new angle on girls' 
high school sports. I was a coach. A week 
before classes were to start 1 was hired 
by the Berkshire School in Sheffield, 
Mass, to teach English. Four days before 
the semester was to begin l was informed 
that I also was the girls’ varsity field hock¬ 
ey coach. 

"But I’ve never seen a field hockey 
game in my life." I said. 

On my application, however. |"d list¬ 
ed a number of sports that I like. The ath¬ 
letic director said that because I Was ath¬ 
letic I’d pick up field hockey fast enough. 
The girls’ athletic director said he hoped 
I would get good at developing strategy 
as the season progressed. 

The first day of school I met my team 
down on the field. I was still trembling 
from my four English classes, which I 
was sure had been disastrous. It was a 
sunny autumn day and from the field 
there was a clear view of the distant Berk¬ 
shire Hills. About 40 girls were sitting 
on benches wearing shin guards and 
holding what had to be field hockey 
sticks. They eyed me suspiciously. | eyed 
them nervously. The athletic director, a 
formidable, well-spoken gentleman, gave 
a short speech in which he let it b«- known 
that although 1 had never played and did 
not know the game. I had the makings 
of a fine coach. He then asked me if I 
had any remarks to make. 

I stood up in front of the girls, most 
of whom were bigger than I. arid fixed 
my gaze on a tree just behind them. Then 
1 wondered what to say. 1 had never 
talked to a coach before, much less as a 
coach, but suddenly all sorts of coach¬ 
like words collided in my brain, Words 
like "blood.'’ "get up and go." “respect" 
and "fight!" I ignored them and garbled 
something about how I didn’t know the 
game but that I was very eager to learn 
it and that f was very enthusiastic about 
working with them. That much Was true. 
When I sat down no one said a word. If 
someone had come over and told me I 
had just recited Jabbcrwocky I would 
have believed her. 

I never did get good at developing 
strategy. It was all I could do to learn 
the basic rules of the game. Field hockey 
is complicated. Any time anything in¬ 
teresting starts happening the referees 
blow a whistle and everybody starts run¬ 
ning the other way. There are more things 



you can’t do in field hockey than things 
you can do. For instance, you can't raise 
your stick above your shoulder. You can’t 
get your shoulder between you and the 
ball (I still have a murky grasp of that), 
and you can't even get in the way of 
someone on your own team. If the ball 
hits you. you get called for "advancing" 
because although the ball may have 
cracked your shinbone you are advancing 
the ball towards the goal. You have to 
sit down and cry before an official will be¬ 
lieve that you didn't throw yourself in 
the way on purpose. Otherwise, the oth¬ 
er team gels the ball. It can be a con¬ 
fusing. exasperating game for a novice. 

People playing field hockey do cry a 
lot. though more often from their inju¬ 
ries than from frustration. That is one of 
the terrifying things about being a field 
hockey coach. Girls slump off the field to¬ 
ward you with broken fingers—we had 
three last season—disfigured faces, 
pulled muscles and ugly bruises. If you 
don't get whacked with a stick you can 
just as easily be clobbered by the ball. 
The ball is the size of a baseball but three 
times as concentrated and the combina¬ 
tion of weight and speed can inflict an 
aching wound. 

One of the first things a field hockey 
coach has to learn how to do is line the 
field. Daria VanGraafeiland. the coach 
of the junior varsity team, and I shared 
the task of pushing the little cart around 
the field. There are two cans of paint that 
fit side by side in the machine and if we 
were lucky we could get one or the oth¬ 
er of them to spew out a trail. At rare mo¬ 
ments both cans would spew at the same 
lime, so the lines would look oddly thick 
at intermittent points. It took us about 
3'/j hours each time we relined the field 
and often longer if the previous lines had 
been washed out by rain. After we were 
through we felt entitled to a rest, and we 
would lie on the thick, soft grass and try 
to figure out exactly how this game was 
played. We would also ponder w hat to 
do at practice. 

We had an awful lot of rain last sea¬ 
son. so much so that the half of our field 
that was already squishy from an oozing 
sewer system became immersed in a sea 
of ankle-deep water. After a month of 
splashing and mud fights both at games 
and at practice we moved the field away 
from the sewer so that it included the en¬ 
tire baseball diamond at the other end. 
Visiting coaches would glare at the na¬ 
ked base paths, but the referees were on 
continued 
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thing you can give 
a pair of hands. 


Nothing makes hands happier than The 
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Many try; 
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a true original. 


Because it’s rare. 
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our side. They were just as glad not to 
have to run down the sidelines through 
the slime. 

Our lirst game was at a private school 
about an hour’s drive away. When we 
got to the school their coach came over 
and lirmly gripped my hand. I met a lot 
of coaches during the season and I can 
say many of them arc deadly serious. The 
playing rules are second nature to them 
and so they are able to spend time de¬ 
vising intricate strategies. Her players 
looked very professional as they ran in 
formation onto the field and began do¬ 
ing warmup drills. My legs fell weak. 

"What are your feelings on substitu¬ 
tions'.’” she asked me briskly. "Well . 

I said. 

"How about at corners and penalty 
shots? Tell the ref first?” 

"Fine." I said. 

"And the halves. How long do you 
play?” 

"Well.. I said. 

"We’ve been playing 30 minutes." 

"Fine." I said, looking at my watch. 

She turned around and marched to¬ 
ward her bench. Immediately her team 
jogged off the field to cluster around her 
as she began giving them what I realized 
was a pep talk. 1 had a dreadful sinking 
feeling that I should have prepared some¬ 
thing rousing to tell my team, but I knew 
I was incapable of producing the right vo¬ 
cabulary or tone. I looked around and 
saw my players scattered about, each 
warming up in her own way. Some of 
them were doing gentle exercises, some 
were thoughtfully contemplating the 
game to come, and still others were eat¬ 
ing candy. Everyone looked calm, and I 
hoped 1 did. loo. 

I never got good at giving pep speech¬ 
es, The best I could offer them was choc¬ 
olate bars (lots of chocolate burs) and 
sympathetic remarks. I wanted to be able 
to roll out a blackboard, to chalk it up 
with X’s and O’s. draw wonderfully in¬ 
tricate patterns with fullbacks, halfbacks, 
forwrards and wings executing masterful 
attacks. I wanted to be able to say in a 
gutsy voice. "O.K.. kids, go with plan 
TKC and if you feel it falling through in 
the corner. Hillary, you pass to Diana 
and move on to K46 revised. Ingrid, you 
go for the Iron Claw." Bui all I could 
muster up would be— 

"Hillary, try to pass a lot. O.K.?" 

"Sure." Hillary would say and pat me 
on the back. 

continued 
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They were very tolerant of me. livery 
now and then one of them would take 
me aside and say something like. "Look, 
you’ve got to get the forward line think¬ 
ing like a rubber hand. " Or. "Look, 
you're just not hard enough on her." That 
was always true. When a girl who had 
been playing terribly tunic off the field, 
my instinct was to console her. not to 
get mad at her. 

It was a matter of the players inspir¬ 
ing me. not the other way around. The 
team had several wonderful players who 
had developed specialty shots—a lunge, 
a scoop, a drive. They came up against 
other schools whose rubber-band qual¬ 
ities were superior, but they managed to 
finish with a respectable 500 record. 
5-5-1. They never looked very orga¬ 
nized. hut they had drive and courage. I 
was proud of them. 

As the season progressed I began look¬ 
ing forward lo games, I could figure out 
about half the penalty calls, anc I even 
learned some appropriate words to yell. 

I would run up and down the sidelines 
screaming as I never had before. 
“Lunge!" "Block her off" "Rush! ‘ "Pres- 
surc. pressure, get aggressive, Grceceen'" 
It was exhilarating. I got so carried away 
a couple of times that the referees asked 
the girls" athletic director to tell me to 
stop being disruptive or they would have 
to charge the team with a penalty for 
my behavior. 

I was shocked the first time I was rep¬ 
rimanded. Here I was getting chastised 
lor cheering, for being enthusiastic, for 
supporting my team. I who had been 
the No. I embarrassment to my high 
school cheerleaders. Here I was cheer¬ 
ing. "Va va va veal, we’re neat, we'll 
knock ’em off their feet—Va va va voon. 
real soon, we’ll send ’em to the moon— 
Va va va vot. we’re hot. we’ll show ’em 
what we got—Va va va vad. we’re bad. 
and we’re really really mac/! Yay 
Berkshire!" 

I wasn’t really worried, though: I knew 
I would still he an embarrassment to 
my high school’s cheerleaders. After all. 
1 was waving a held hockey slick in¬ 
stead of a pompon. Vly socks still didn't 
match. And I wasn't two feet off the 
ground arching back and beaming at a 
bunch of guys. I w as down on my knees 
rooting for some girls who were work¬ 
ing hard playing a difficult and stren¬ 
uous sport. My friends in the band would 
have cheered, too. end 











Rejoice slowly. 



During this time 
when everybody’s 
rushing about, 
set aside a few long 
moments to enjoy 
our season’s spirit. 

Walker’s DeLuxe 
Bourbon. 

It has the mellow 
smoothness you must 
sip slowly. 

Because to enjoy 
a fine bourbon takes 
time. In fact, you 
should take at least 
30 minutes to enjoy 
Walker’s DeLuxe. 

Our bourbon is 
clearly something 
special you’ll want to 
savor this season. 

Or, give as a gift. 

(Bottle or elegant decanter. Gift 
wrapped at no extra charge.) 
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eight years. So 
it matures to a well- 
rounded, smooth, 
rich flavor that’s hard 
to find anywhere else. 

Sip it, savor it, 
slowly. Walker’s 
DeLuxe is worth 
taking the time. 

And the more 
time you take, the 
more you enjoy it. 
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DeLuxe Bourbon. 

It’s hard to find a 
better expression of 
holiday cneer than 
one that took eight 
years to bring to 
perfection. 

So, rejoice with 
Walker’s DeLuxe 
Bourbon. But do it slowly. 
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IFOR 

TOE RECORD 

A roundup of tho week 
Nov. 6-12 


PRO basketball i week belonged 10 Philadel¬ 
phia. I os Angeles and Atlanta. All were undefeated and 
made significant strides in their divisions. Alter taking 
close ones from second-place New Jersey 11 37-1 11) and 
third-place Washington (123-122) and heating Detroit 
135 112 for their ninth straight, the 76crs led the At¬ 
lantic hv five games in the loss column The Lakers 
moved into second in the Pacific with four victories 
Adrian Dantlcy's 30-point average led a team that also 
featured the consistent play of Karccm Abdul-J.ibbar 
i33.5 points per garnet and the steals of Norm Nison, 
who's averaging a league-high 3.2. Paced by John Drew, 
the Hawks jumped from fifth to second in the Midwest 
and to w ithin half a game of Houston. Before scoring 
17 in a 102-515 defeat of Milwaukee. Drew had 35 and 
12. respectively, in wins over San Diego tl25-1011 and 
Boston il 15-103). which has lost five in a row and 11 
of 13. Cleveland and Chicago also continued to lose 
the Cavaliers dropped three, and New Jersey, led by Ber¬ 
nard King's season-high 38 points, handed the Bulls 
their third straight defeat ll 25-1121 and their 13th in 
15 games for the season. 

BOXING I ARRY HOLMtS retained his WHC heavy 
weight crown in I as Vegas with a seventh-round knock¬ 
out of Alfredo Evangelista In a preliminary bout. WHl 
Junior Lightweight Champion ALEXIS ARGl.'LLLO 
defeated Arturo Leon 

HUGO CORROof Argentina defeated Rodrigo Valdes 
to retain bis WB A middleweight title in Buenos Aires 

Kit ARIX) CARDONA of Venezuela retained his 
WBA junior featherweight title with a spin decision 
over C hung Soon-hyun in Seoul. Korea 


fealed Cleveland 19-7 as Jim Turner s two field goals 
and an estrn point gave him 1.350 career points and 
moved him pasi Lou Groza into third place among the 
NFL's career scoring leaders Los Angeles heat Pitts¬ 
burgh 10-7 tpajicl/n 

hockey Mil The league (best hockey is being played 
in the Patrick Division, whose four teams have a total of 
HI points The Notris Division is next with 62. and Mon¬ 
treal has 22 of thal total. Each Patrick Do ision team had 
a winning week. Atlanta, which has the NHL's best rec¬ 
ord. heal Vancouver 4-2 and Smyihe Division leader 
Chicago 5-3 before dropping us second game of the sea¬ 
son. 4-2. to the division-rival Islanders in New York 
The Islanders, who also beat Minnesota 5-2. arc unde¬ 
feated at home and the only third-place team in the 
league with a winning record. The sccond-placc Rang¬ 
ers. who also have lost only twice, won two games: 5-2 
over Vancouver and 2-1 over Pittsburgh In between 
they dropped a 5-3 decision lo the Norlli Stars, ending a 
seven-game winning sirc.ik lpage 30) Last-place Phila¬ 
delphia moved over 500 by upending Los Angeles 5-3 
and by healing and tying Colorado. 6-4 and 2-2. Divi¬ 
sion leaders Montreal and Boston, which began the week 
hy playing a l-l lie. defeated Washington 6-0 and 6-2. 
respectively In their five seasons in the NHL. the Caps 
have never beaten cither team. The Canadtcns and Bru- 
ms also played Detroit Montreal overwhelmed the Red 
Wings H- 3, hut Boston lost 7— |, 

WHA: A single point separates the top three teams, 
each ol whom was in first place at one time during the 
week New Lngland. which began and ended the week 
in first also began and ended it with games against Cin¬ 
cinnati. which finished the week tied for second with 
Quebec Chuck Luksa scored twogoals to lead the Sting¬ 
ers to a 5-4 win. and the Whalers rebounded with a 
2 I victory in which they had 21 power-play chances 
Neither team lost another game Quebec shut out til- 
monton 2—41 for its fifth straight w in. and then diopped 
iwo in a row before defeating Indianapolis 8-2 behind 
Marc Tardifsh.il trick and Real C louncr's two goals 

HORSE RACING In his final race. SI ATTl I SI I W 
Angel Cordero Jr. up. defeated Jumping Hill by 
3Vi lengths to win the 5101,850 Stuyvcsani Handicap 
at Aqueduct The 1977 Triple Crown winner covered 
the I'A miles in I 47’/,, He won l4of 17 races. 


PRO FOOTBAIL W 

Houston was down 23-0. and New I ngland had scored 
on us first five possessions But an X0-sard touchdown 
drive by the Oilers launched a furious comeback lhai lin¬ 
ed them lo a 26-23 upset Dan I’.oionni capped the 
rally by hilling Rich Caster wuh a Ill-yard scoring pas% 
with 2:39 remaining in the game The loss dropped the 
Patriots into a lie for first place in the Al C Last with 
the Dolphins, who won their 18th straight against the 
Bills—a league record—25-24. Miami's Delvin Wil¬ 
liams. the N| I s top rusher, gamed 144 yards and won 
over the I.OOO maik as did Chicago’s Walter Payton, 
who ran for 127 yards in a 17-14 loss to Minnesota 
fi.in larkcniiin completed 24 of 3 ? passes lor 245 yards. 
I buck foreman scored twice lo lie Hill Brown’s team ta- 
icei touchdown record ol 71. and freJ McNeill blocked 
a fourth-period field goal lo preserve ihe \iking vic¬ 
tory. which moves Minnesota into a first-place tie with 
firien Hay Led by Hilly Joe DuPrcc. wbo caught two 
touchdown passes. Tony Dotsctl. who ran for 149 yaids 
and two IDs. and Robert Ncwhousc. who gamed 101 
yaids and ulso scored twice. Dallas set a club rushing res¬ 
old of 313 yaids and snapped a I wo-game losing streak 
with a 42-14 rout of the Packers. The Cowboys remain 
one game behind Washington, which defeated the Gi¬ 
ants 16-13 in overtime. Joe fheivmann. who had re¬ 
placed Hilly Kilmer in the third quarter of the Red¬ 
skins' 71 I" Monday night loss to Baltimore, was 7’ 
for 35 for 2 7 0 yards and rallied his icam to the game- 
tying touchdown and Mark Moseley's winning 45.yard 
held goal In another overtime game. Dan louts hit 
John JelTerson with a 14-yard scoring pass as time ran 
out in give San Diego a 29-23 win over Kansas l n> 
Jan Slencrud's third field goal, a 47-yjrder with two sec - 
onds remaining m regulation play, sent the contest into 
overume With to seconds left. Atlanta Wide Receiver 
Wallace Francis Kitted Steve Hankow ski's desperation 
pass into the air. where it was grabbed by Alfred J.isk 
son. who ran 10 yards to complete a 57-yard touch¬ 
down play and lilt Atlanta to a 20- 17 victory over New 
Orleans. The Samis had led I’-6 until Havkel Stan- 
back scored on a one-yard run with 5’ seconds left, St 
Louts, winless in its first eight games, beat San Fran¬ 
cisco 16-It)for its third straight victory Jim Han passed 
lor two touchdowns and 221 yards Baltimore's Ben 
Jones threw for one score and completed 12 of I 7 pass¬ 
es helme reiniunng his shoulder Nevertheless, the l olls 
went on lo heal Seattle I' 14 I page 7f) I ed bv a stin¬ 
gy defense, which forced four turnovers and held the 
Nils seeond-highcst-scormg team lo a touchdown and 
a field goal. Philadelphia defeated the Jets 17 9 Har¬ 
old Carmichael, who caught two Tl) passes, now has at 
least one pass reception in 91 consecutive games, limy 
Danielson threw two touchdown passes to Dave Hill, 
and Horace King vented on a '5-yard run lii give IX*- 
trnii a 34-21 win over Tampa Bav. and Denver de- 


MILEPOSTS DISBANDED The IDS AM,ILLS 
SIRINGS. SAN DILIjO I RIARN. INDIANAPOl Is 
IOAES. SEATTLE CASCADES. ANAHEIM OR¬ 
AM.ES and NLW ORLEANS NETS of World Team 
Tennis, which leaves the league with two franchises— 
Phoenix and Golden Gale 

EIRLD WILLIS RLLD, 36. coach ol the louiih-plaec 
New York Kinds Last year, in Reed's lust season as 
coach, the Kinski were 43-39. Eurmcr coach tl'Wi7-77| 
RLD HOL/MAV 58 will replace Reed 

NAMED American League Most Valuable Player. JIM 
RICE. 2S. of Boston. The outfielder hit .315 and led the 
majors in home runs (46) and RBIs(l39l. 

RLTIRLD: BOBBY ORR. 30. of the Boston Bruinv 
11966-761 and Chicago Black Hawks 11976-78), Named 
Rookie of rhe Year. Best Dctenseman (eight rimes/ and 
Most Valuable Player (three limcsl. he was a first-team 
NHL All-Star on eight occasions and the first defense- 
man to lead the league in scoring 

TRADED: By the New York Yankees. Relief Pitcher 
SPARKY LYLE. Catcher MIKE HI AT II. Inlicldcr DO¬ 
MINGO R AMOS and pitchers I ARRY McC'Al l and 
DAY I RAJSICH. to the Texas Rangers for outfielders 
)l AN BENTQLEZ and GREG JEMISON. pitchers 
I* At 1 MIR A It I I I \ MIKI (.1(11 I IN a i.l l>\\ I 
RIGHETTI and a reported $400:000. 

DILI) Former world-heavyweight boxing champion 
GLNE Tl NNEY. 81. of a circulatory ailment: in Green¬ 
wich, Conn. Tunncy won 56 fights. 41 by knockout, 
and had one draw and one defeat, at the hands of Har¬ 
ry Greb in 1922. He outpointed Jack Dempsey for the 
heavyweight title on Sept. 23. 1926. and again on Sept 
22, 1927 in the famous "long count" fight Tunncy de¬ 
fended his nilc once more—knocking out Tom Heeney 
on July 26.1928—before retiring 



FACES HIM THE CROWD 



HARRY HOFFMAN 


Huffman. 66, an owner ol 
a racket-stringing shop, 
defeated Bill Lurie of Sun 
Pedro. Calif. 6-1, 6-2 to 
win the national 6S-and- 
over clay-court tennis 
championship in Knox¬ 
ville. This year he also 
won the hard-court, in¬ 
door and grass titles. 



TRACY BLAIR 


In his final game the 
Waynesboro High senior 
gained 318 yards to fin¬ 
ish the season with 2.037 
The 5' 10". 185-pounder 
gained at least 192 yards 
in eight of 10 games and 
completed his three-year 
career with 4.684 yards 
on 810 carries. 



DAN FORBES 

I'll ISHI III.11 

Dan. 17. won the heavy¬ 
weight division of the 
Pennsylvania State Pow • 
er l ifling Championships 
in York The h’ 2". 242- 
pound Shady Side Acad¬ 
emy senior lifted a total 
of 1.465 pounds: bench 
press. 385 pounds; squat. 
550; dead lift 530. 


SHERRIE MADDERN 

Serving a school-record 
total of9l points. Sherrie, 
a 14-ycur-old ninth-grad¬ 
er. helped the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High girls' 
volleyball team to a 10— I 
record and its fifth 
straight city champion¬ 
ship. The Tigers were 
34-1 during her career. 

DAVE RODRIGUEZ 

Dust-in lull 

Rodrigue/. 30. the owner 
and operator of a hang- 
gliding school, beat Rich 
Grigsby of Chatsworth. 
Calif, in the final event— 
the 15-minute flight-du¬ 
ration test—to win the 
Masters of Hang Gliding 
Championship at Grand¬ 
father Mountain. VI 

BRIAN BATES 


Eight-year-old Brian bet¬ 
tered his own national 
age-group record at the 
10.000- Meter Nation¬ 
al AAl Road Racing 
Championship in Pur¬ 
chase. N Y The third- 
grader's 48:21 was two 
minutes faster than the 
mark he set in September 









Edited by GAY FLOOD 


SCANDAL 

Sir: 

Exotic belting on horse races (exactas. per¬ 
fects. etc.) has finally taken its toll ( Racing's 
Big Scandal. Nov. 61. Eliminate all but win. 
place and show betting and the venerable dai¬ 
ly double and you eliminate the breeding 
grounds for a Tony Ciulla. 

Drugging is tougher to deal with, but re¬ 
liable preracc testing would be a great start. 

Add permanent banishment from racing 
in the U.S. for those jockeys who are con¬ 
victed of pulling horses. 

I am a former owner, and my heart is still 
in the game. If racing doesn’t clean up its 
own act, a solution will be forced upon us. 
And everyone knows how reasonable, work¬ 
able and inexpensive government control and 
regulations turn out to be. 

Claudia Hoffman 
Eureka. S. Dak. 

Sir: 

I put myself through college and law school 
by working around racetracks in four differ¬ 
ent states. I have been privileged to work for 
and with numerous principled and dedicated 
individuals in all facets of the game. It is for 
them I feel sympathy over Si’s excavations 
through the detritus of one Tony Ciulla. 

While direct responsibility for the scandal 
lies with the participants. I think that some 
measure of blame falls on track officials who 
have, in the last few years, loaded their rac¬ 
ing cards with ever-increasing numbers of 
multiple wagering gimmicks, almost com¬ 
pletely destroying the nature of the game. 
Now people bet numbers instead of picking 
individual horses. 

If the racing industry is serious about re¬ 
storing respect and integrity to a great sport, 
it should voluntarily eliminate the prime 
source of temptation: gimmick betting. The 
benefits of increased public confidence in rac¬ 
ing will far outweigh any losses in the pari¬ 
mutuel handle. 

BobHelERINger 

Louisville 

Sir: 

Why did you waste time putting a story 
like that in your magazine? Docs the public 
care about races that were fixed years ago? I 
do not and I have been belting for a few years. 
The last thing on my mind is fixed races. If 
those guys want to ruin a career for a lousy 
bribe, let them go ahead. As long as I win 
when 1 wager, that's all that matters to me. 
In the future. SI. pass up articles like this 
onc.O.K.? 

Jeff Dorn 
Ridgefield. N.J. 

NO 


Sir: 

I can only ask what took (he state and fed¬ 
eral authorities so long to begin an investi¬ 
gation into thoroughbred race fixing. 

Frank. Kelly 
Newton. Mass. 

Sir: 

It is time that an article of this nature was 
published, and 1 applaud the writer's and the 
editors' courage in going ahead with it. I hope 
that SI will pursue this cause with no less 
vigor than it has pursued environmental caus¬ 
es over the past decade. 

I doubt if we will get any definitive an¬ 
swers on this side of the veil, but I consider 
Bill Surface to be presenting, at last and at 
least, the right questions. I thank you all. 

Barry N. Malzbero 
Teaneck. N.J. 

THORNS 

Sir: 

As a longtime New York Yankee fan. I 
found E. M. Swift’s article Rose Might Not 
Be Red Anymore (Nov. 6) very interesting. 
Certainly, Pete Rose is a great player and has 
done a lot for baseball, but at 37 how many 
more great seasons docs he have? 

As for Rose’s lack of enthusiasm at the 
thought of playing with the Yankees, is it any 
wonder? Could Rose take a job away from 
Roy White or Lou Piniella in left, or from 
Chris Chambliss at first? I doubt very much 
that he could replace Reggie Jackson as a des¬ 
ignated hitter. As for third base, maybe 
George Steinbrenncr would sign Rose to car¬ 
ry Graig Nettles’ glove out to him at the start 
of each inning! No, the Yankees don't need 
Rose, and I wonder how many other clubs 
really need him? 

Jay Feaster 
Williamstown, Pa. 

Sir: 

Granted. Pete Rose is one of the finest base¬ 
ball players of our time, but his avarice fills 
us with utter disgust. His attitude exemplifies 
the selfish and unsportsmanlike conduct that 
seems so predominant in sports today. Given 
Rose's proclivity for money in large sums, we 
feel only George Steinbrenncr can save him. 
Steinbrenncr has the financial means to ob¬ 
tain Rose, and Rose would add an invaluable 
link to that team of prima donnas known as 
the Yankees. 

Plier R. Kendrick 
Pa i rick J. Shanahan 
Gambier. Ohio 
Sir: 

I sincerely hope Rose will not “be Red any¬ 
more." especially if he is thinking of wearing 
a Phillies uniform next year. It was bad 


enough to sec him pictured in your article 
with a Phillies cap on his big head. 

Jerry Craven 

New York City 
Sir. 

Just once I wish some superstar profession¬ 
al athlete, with tons of publicity and national 
exposure, would respond to an owner's over¬ 
ly generous contract offer by saying, “No 
thanks. The salary I received last year was 
more than enough for me to provide my fam¬ 
ily with comfort and the few luxuries they 
asked for. A cost of living increase would be 
plenty." Alas, what a crazy dream! 

I urge Cincinnati not to give in to Pete 
Rose. In fact, it would be great if no team of¬ 
fered Rose the extraordinary amounts of 
money that he expects. Then maybe he and 
other "superstars" will get the message that 
the sky is northe limit. 

Bill Whelan 
Charlottesville. Va. 

FOR HOLMES 

Sir: 

We. the staff of St. Anthony's Youth Cen¬ 
ter in Easton, Pa., the Home of Larry Holmes, 
wish to congratulate Pat Putnam on a fine ar¬ 
ticle on our champion ( Don't Hate 'Em. Just 
Hit 'Em. Nov. 6). In our opinion, the story re¬ 
vealed the truth. It is common for even a pass¬ 
ing acquaintance to say that Larry is a beau¬ 
tiful person, and we can verify that sentiment 
from our day-to-day experiences with him. 
Never let it be said that Holmes is a spoiled 
athlete, for nothing could be further from the 
truth. The setbacks, the long days of training 
at St. Anthony's during an uphill battle and a 
lack of formidable opponents couldn't stop 
Larry from pursuing his goal. We all knew 
he would one day be the heavyweight cham¬ 
pion. With that in mind, you can imagine 
the bedlam in Easton on the night of June 9 
when he beat Ken Norton. 

Fans unfamiliar with Larry might be in¬ 
terested to know that he proves his loyalty to 
his hometown by maintaining his "between- 
fights" training facility at St. Anthony's—the 
place where it all began. 

John Marzano 
Anthony Noble 
Easton. Pa- 

MOVING UP 

Sir: 

I think it's about time Dan Jenkins 
woke up ( Starr Has a New Bunch of Stars. 
Nov, 6). Upon reading a line like the one 
about Chester Marcol's field goal enabling 
Bart Starr's “new and improved team to es¬ 
cape the humility of a loss to Tampa Hay." 
one has to wonder where Jenkins has been 
continued 



Oldsmobile 
announces 
Phase 2 of the 
V8-diesel 
development 
program for 
passenger 
cars 

Introducing the new 4.3-litre 
diesel V8-designed especially for 
mid-size cars. 



Last year Oldsmobile introduced 
the world’s first diesel V8 for full- 
size cars. This year we're intro¬ 
ducing a new 4.3-litre diesel V9— 
especially for mid-size cars. 

Only Oldsmobile now offers 
diesel V8s available in 19 different 
models—more than any other car 
line in the world. 

Exceptional fuel economy. Now 
you can have the size car you 
want, with the fuel economy you 
need today. And you’ll save money 
on every gallon based on the tra¬ 
ditional price difference between 
diesel fuel and unleaded gasoline. 


Smooth and quiet performance. 
Diesels traditionally haven't been 
famous for smooth, quiet per¬ 
formance. But these V '8-design 
diesels may surprise you. They're 
unusually smooth and quiet for 
diesels, especially at cruising speeds. 

More miles per gallon... less 
cost per gallon... smooth, quiet 
performance. Too good to be true? 
Test-drive a diesel Olds today! ft 

EPA ratings are estimates; your 
mileage may vary depending on 
how you drive, your car’s condition 
and equipment. Nevertheless, these 
ratings are indeed outstanding. 



EPA mpg ratings—diesel V8* 

Models Size Trans. Hwy/^ity 

C. Salons ( 4 ) 

4.3LJ A* 

32/24 

C. Supremos (3) 

4.3L 

A* 

32/24 

C. Cruisers (2) 

5.7L 

A't 

29/22 

Delta 88s (4) 

5.7L 

A 

29/21 

Ninety-Eights (4; 

5.7L 

A 

29/21 

Toronado (1) 

5.7L 

A 

29/21 

Custom Cru. (1) 

5.7L 

A 

28/20 


‘Extra-cost equipment fexc. C. Cru. Brougham 



















Introducing Quick-Over. 

The medicine specifically formulated to 
bring you fast relief from all the major 
symptoms of a hongover. 

Quick-Over's unique patented formula 
contains medications for the relief of 
heodoche, nausea, upset stomach and 
lack of alertness. 

Next time you've overdone it, reach 
for Quick-Over. Look for handy packets 
at stores everywhere. And always 
keep Quick-Over capsules in your 



Fast relief from symptoms of a hangover. 


\burein 
the Money! 

MONEY is the monthly magazine from 
the publishers of Time and Fortune that 
talks about you. About your home, car, 
job. vacation, insurance, investments, 
hobbies, leisure time, purchases and 
luxuries. About how you can live better - 
right now —for less. 

Every month, MONEY offers helpful 
suggestions on everything from making 
your home more luxurious to selecting 
the best discount wines, .from choosing 
a tennis camp to taking a do-it-yourself 
safan for only $30 a day. from building 
your summer dreamhouse to maximizing 
y our investments 

If you’d like to see how MONEY can 
help you live better, call 800-621 8200 
toll free right now (in Illinois, call 800 
972 8302). We ll send you an introductory 
copy of MONEY risk FREE. If it's not 
everything we say it is, just write "cancel" 
on your bill and keep your first issue FREE. 
If you decide to subscribe, you’ll receive 
11 more issues for only $14.95. 

TO ORDER MONEY. CALL 800- 
621-8200 TOLL-FREE! (IN ILLINOIS. 
800-972-8302) M51406 


19TH HOLE continued 

the last nine weeks. The Buccaneers have a re¬ 
spectable 4-5 record at this writing, with vic¬ 
tories over playoff contenders Minnesota and 
Atlanta. The Bucs are no longer the expan¬ 
sion patsies of two years ago, and of their 
five losses, none has been lopsided. The Bucs' 
stingy defense, led by Lee Roy Selmon, held 
Walter Payton to 34 yards on 15 carries a cou¬ 
ple of weeks ago. 

John Hottinger 
Staten Island. N.Y. 

JUDGMENT CALLS 

Sir: 

My thanks to John Herrera, administrative 
assistant of the Oakland Raiders, for his in¬ 
terpretation of what he sees in game films 
(19th Hole. Nov. 6). However, making judg¬ 
ment calls during actual play is slightly more 
difficult than making them in a screening 
room. Perhaps he could edit and splice the 
Raiders' films into a feature-length movie and 
call it Our Undefeated Season. 

Wouldn't his energies be better directed to¬ 
ward advocation of instant replay as an aid 
to officials, rather than toward after-the-fact 
sour grapes? Fans watching the games are not 
fools. They see the instant replays and can 
use their own judgment on the accuracy of of¬ 
ficiating and on the sportsmanship and in¬ 
tegrity of the athletes. 

Dink Wittman 

Harrisburg. Pa. 

NORTHWESTERN VS. MICHIGAN 

Sir: 

As an alumnus of Michigan ('75). I feel 
compelled to comment on several statements 
made by Jerry Kirshenbaum in his article on 
Northwestern (Waa-Mu! Wha Who? Ocl. 
30). Northwestern is a fine educational in¬ 
stitution, yet the article implies that such ac¬ 
ademic quality is a rarity in Big Ten schools 
and among other universities with successful 
athletic programs. Recent unbiased surveys 
have rated Michigan’s academic programs, 
particularly its graduate and professional 
schools, high in the top 10 among American 
universities. 

More appalling, however, is the preten¬ 
tiousness of Northwestern President Robert 
Strotz, who criticizes Michigan's athletic de¬ 
partment for attempting to make a profit, and 
succeeding. Strotz and his athletic depart¬ 
ment. however, do not wish to depart from 
the Big Ten for fear of loss of revenue from 
athletic events, nor do they object to sub¬ 
sidizing the athletic department's annual SI 
million deficit by tapping the university's oth¬ 
er funds. Sheer folly! 

While Strotz contends that college athlet¬ 
ics should be an activity for students, Mich¬ 
igan’s football players earn enough revenue 
for the university to support the finest intra¬ 
mural athletic program at any university, 
which benefits every member of the Mich¬ 
igan academic community. More important, 
it allows academic funds to be used for ac¬ 
ademic purposes. 


112 


So, who is Strotz attempting to fool? With 
proper and intelligent management, it is pos¬ 
sible to run a successful athletic program 
while maintaining academic excellence. 

Ronald Brociner 
Williamsville. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Strotz' criticism of the University of Mich¬ 
igan football program brings out the true 
problem of Northwestern football—inepti¬ 
tude. Strotz implies that his university is the 
only one in the Big Ten with scholastic qual¬ 
ity. I would put Michigan's fine medical pro¬ 
grams against Northwestern's fine theatrical 
programs any day. And Michigan's student 
athletes are among the best in the nation. As 
for Michigan's list of grads, how about a Pres¬ 
ident of the United States (Gerald R. Ford), 
an astronaut (James A. McDivitt). and one 
of the commentators on 60 Minutes (Mike 
Wallace), to mention a few? 

TerryOrban 
Jackson, Mich. 

• Kirshenbaum chooses to straddle the fence 
on this argument. He was born and raised in 
Benton Harbor, Mich., earned a bachelor of 
science degree in journalism at Northwestern 
and a master's degree in political science at 
Michigan.—ED. 

DEFENDING RACOUETBALL 

Sir: 

We hold the opposite view from Jim Kap¬ 
lan's about scoring in racquetball (Viewpoint, 
Nov. 6). As in handball, the most excitement 
in racquetball is generated by the struggle for 
the last few points, the excitement being 
heightened with each exchange of serve (with 
or without a change in score). Fifty years as 
a spectator and player of racquet games have 
given me a wholesome respect for our scor¬ 
ing rules. 

Rallies can be brief when the competition 
is uneven. But when both competitors are 
skilled, I have seen breathtaking rallies. Kap¬ 
lan himself has seen them. 

Our on-court behavior does warrant some 
criticism. However, we have made remark¬ 
able strides, and we intend to make more. 
But I don't wholly agree that players should 
be penalized for expressing their emotions. 
Within certain limits, this is a vital part of 
any game, and by capturing these emotions 
television will make racquetball a standard 
living room feature in the near future. 

The “lords of racquetball” have done many 
things besides train referees. More than 1 .000 
new racquetball facilities and eight million 
players in the last 10 years are pretty good ev¬ 
idence of our leadership. 

As for Charlie Brumfield, he speaks only 
for Charlie Brumfield. We speak for the play¬ 
ers. The majority like the sport just the way 
it is. 

As for ticket prices, we continue to play to 
full galleries at virtually every tour stop, in¬ 
cluding the national championships. If rac- 
continucd 








EXXON ILLUSTRATED 


The "Guyed Tower"-a new way to get oil from 
deeper waters. 


Exxon has found a new way to get oil from 
waters too deep for conventional drilling 
and production platforms. It's called 
the "guyed tower" and it may be used 
to recover the oil from Exxon's recent 
significant discovery in the Gulf of Mexico— 
an oil field lying under <1,200 feet of water 
which may hold more than 50 million c 
barrels of petroleum. 


The slim steel tower 
is held in place by 
guy lines which are 
weigh ted and anchored 
to the ocean floor 
It is topped by a 
conventional 
platform deck 



Energy for a strong America. 











19TH HOLE iommued 


By any other name 
we’re still the same 



THE LODGE AT PEBBLE BEACH' but that's our only change, we still have surf and 
the sea breeze, the lush pine forests, and the quiet sandy beaches wrapped 
around three of the world's most famous golf courses, a Beach and Tennis Club 
with thirteen championship courts and platform tennis - An equestrian center 
with 34 miles of magnificent forest an d ocean trails. THE LODGE AT PEBBLE BEACH 
with internationally acclaimed wining and dining, with unique intimacy and 
impeccable service on Carmel Bay. For a pleasurable and most memorable 
experience visit THE LODGE AT PEBBLE BEACH 'Formerly The Del Monte Lodge 

The LODGE at PEBBLE BEACH 

Pebble Beach, California 93953 


NIKON ROOF PRISM 
BINOCULARS 

Ounce for ounce, 
the brightest, sharpest, clearest 
you can buy, at any price. 



You no longer need big. bulky Dinoculors to enjoy bright, sharp viewing even on 
cloudy days or at dawn or dusk Nikon roof prism design gives you that extra 
brightness in amazingly compact, lightweight form And. Nikon quality optics, 
precisely matched and aligned, 
make a world of difference when it 
comes to viewing ease and 
comfort 7x26 and 9x30 models, 
at fine stores and optical 
departments. Or, write for 
Lit. Pak N-26 Nikon Inc.. 

Garden City. N Y 11530. 

Subsidiary of 
Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries. 

Inc. 303 

(In Canada 
Anglophoto 
td..PQ.) 


qnetball in its present form isn't fit for spec¬ 
tator viewing, how is that possible? 

Boh Kendlek 
President 

U.S. Racquctball Association 
Skokie. III. 

Sir: 

If anything. Jim Kaplan is too restrained 
in his criticism of many racquctball stars. The 
officials who permit unpleasant behavior are 
letting the game down. 

He exaggerates a bit in complaining about 
the brevity of rallies. In some cases, there are 
more strokes in a racquctball rally than in a 
tennis rally. However, we should try to find 
ways to keep the ball in play longer. 

But Kaplan wants to tinker with the scor¬ 
ing. and there he has his feet in the tar pit. 
The reason tension is high on each game point 
is that the score-only-on-serve principle 
makes possible classic comebacks such as 
Marly Hogan's win in the last game of this 
year's finals. Without this principle, only the 
very close games retain any interest at the 
end. With it. the game really isn’t over until 
the last point has been won. 

Kevin Jones 
New London. Conn. 

Sir: 

Jim Kaplan seems to want to make rac- 
quetball a spectator sport. It changes the game 
immensely to score after every shot, I object 
to the idea of television deciding how a game 
should be played. Why not invent TV ball? 

Charlie Wertheim 
Convent Station. N.J. 
BOLD BIDDER'S PROGENY 

Sir: 

In his article He's Got the Horse Right 
Here (Nov. 6). Douglas S. Looney betrays a 
woeful ignorance of recent racing and breed¬ 
ing history. In reference to the sire of Spec¬ 
tacular Bid. clearly this year’s champion 
2-year-old colt. Looney states that Bold Bid¬ 
der's “main claim to fame is that he's a son 
of Bold Ruler." Had Looney done a little more 
research, he would have discovered the fol¬ 
lowing about Bold Bidder: 

He won close to $500,000 in 1965-67. w hen 
purses were about half of what they are now. 

He was voted the champion handicap horse 
in 1966. 

He has sired 125 winners, among them 23 
stakes winners, and the total earnings of his 
progeny were well in excess of $5 million 
through 1977 (before Spectacular Bid ran). 

Of his stakes winners, one. Cannonade, 
won the Kentucky Derby in 1974. and two 
others were champions on tw o continents. 

In 1974 he w as the leading sire in the world. 
with progeny earnings in excess of $1.5 
million. 

There are dozens of stallions on stud farms 
in this and other countries about which it 
could be said that their main claim to fame is 
their descent from Bold Ruler, but Bold Bid¬ 
der isn’t one of them. 


continued 

















Pnces are manufacturer's suggested list 


SONY IS 

ALL DECKED OUT. 


You’re looking at seven of Sony’s greatest modate any tape now available. 

performances. At Sony, we look at cassette decks as both mechanical 

A big, bold line of cassette decks that’s guaranteed to and electrical device. So both our electronics and our trans- 
hold the audience spellbound. port system are designed to the most challenging specifica- 

After all, Sony’s arresting combination of Year 2000 tions a manufacturer can set for itself, 
technology, and common-sense value, is hard to resist. simplicity is the toughest goal. 

Our line extends from under $200, to over $500. So All Sony decks are designed with what we call Human 

you won t have to settle for less than you want. Or be forced Engineering 

to pay for more than you need. ........ It means that our controls are comfortable and conve- 

And Sony isn t a newcomer to cassette decks. We ve nient. Whether it’s a sophisticated LCD display, or an air- 
been making tape, and tape recorders, for 30 years. That cushioned eject system. 

gives us a reservoir of electronic know-how that allows us to Whether it’s an advanced auto-reverse function, or a 
be so technically advanced today. remote control capability, or a considerate automatic shut- 

For instance, Sony innovates with our liquid crystal 0 ff, that disengages all mechanisms, 
peak program meters. We’re the first to utilize this LCD And there’s more, as Human Engineering is the way 

display—a significant improvement in accurate record level we operate 

setting, and in protection against overload distortion. If this is your year to buy a deck, you can do a lot of 

You’ll also find an auto-reverse function. It automati- tiresome shopping. And end up with Sony, 
cally flips the head when your cassette is finished... so you Or you can go directly to Sony, 

can record or playback on the other side. So you don’t have And start at the place you’d end up anyway, 

tobudge. —. 

To offer you great flexibility, Sony builds in a 3-position m j 1^1 ® 

tape bias and equalization switch. With it, you can accom- «*■ 


i America 
ark of Sony Corp. 
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YOU OUT 



Quite frankly, a lot of outdoor clothing 
that really looks good won't keep you 
warm. 

CAMP 7 has spent years developing 
functional designs which combine 
mountaineering warmth and protection 
with town ancf country good looks. 

Our form-fitting SUNDANCE out-foxes 
the cold with the revolutionary new 
Thinsulate® insulation from 3M. The 
western yoke of Gore Tex® is waterproof 
yet breathable. 

The classic use of down is handsomely 
stated in the CAMP 7 vests. Each has our 
distinctive insulation/ventilation features 
which have been sensibly designed for 
years of functional comfort. 

Our workmanship and desiqn have 
made CAMP 7 sleeping bags famous. Our 
twenty-seven piece line of outdoor gear is 
keeping this reputation warm. CAMP 7 
won't leave you out in the cold. 

For nearest dealer or free catalog, call 
800-525-3707 


G4MP7 

Boulder. Colorado 


19TH HOLE continued 

It seems to me that the MeyerhofTs. own¬ 
ers of Spectacular Bid. made a very astute pur¬ 
chase last year and fully deserve their spec¬ 
tacular luck. And Trainer Bud Delp is a 
competent horseman whose time has come. 
If Dclp has been a little lippy lately, he’s no 
worse than Laz Barrera and LeRoy Jolley 
were in their limelight days. The odds against 
a third Triple Crown winner in three years 
are tremendous, but the MeyerhofTs and Delp 
have the best shot. 

George G. Vincent 
Lakeville. Conn. 

AT THE RINKS 

Sir: 

So the roller skating industry has decided 
that if speed skaters wear protective helmets, 
the public will associate them with the old 

Roller Derby (Fancy Figures Down at the 
Rink, Oct. 30). How intelligent! Now. when I 
hear about roller skating I’ll think of two 
young girls colliding, one of them suffering a 
possible concussion, of a grown man leaving 
the floor on a stretcher and of bruises and bro¬ 
ken bones. Roller skating officials should wise 
up. Roller Derby participants didn't wear all 
that protective gear for show! That was to pro¬ 
tect their heads, arms, legs, etc. Because there 
is none of the pushing and shoving of the 
Derby in roller skating competitions, maybe 
all that gear isn’t needed, but I can’t believe 
the roller skating hierarchy has 10- and 11- 
year-olds out there without helmets! They are 
risking the youngsters’ health for the sake of 
the industry's image. I think someone has his 
priorities wrong. 

Nano Moorhead 
Lawrence. Kans. 

Sir: 

The article by Julia Lamb was a good one, 
but her putdown of Roller Derby was un¬ 
necessary and very snobbish. If the rollerskat¬ 
ing industry has been battling Roller Derby 
for years, it's news to me. The Derby brought 
fans to roller skating, it didn't take them away, 
it was a neat little sport that attracted huge 
crowds in the ’60s and early 70s. All kinds 
of people iiked n. not jus\ “teen-age punks in 
ducktails and leather jackets." 

Joseph K. Peters 
Richmond 

RUNNERS 

Sir: 

The "adventurers" standing on the traflic- 
light post watching the New York City Mar¬ 
athon I All Around the Town. Oct. 30) were 
Raymond Bcmardini and Kevin Lyons, se¬ 
nior members of the W. C. Mepham High 
School track team of Bellmore, N.Y.—the 
same team that produced one of America's 
best half-milers, Mark Belger (Mepham 74). 

Steven D. Feinstein 
Raleigh. N.C. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illi mk win. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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If you have dry lips or sore 
lips, you need Blistex, the 
medicated ointment in the 
tube. Blistex soothes and 
softens cracked, chapped 
lips, no matter what makes 
your lips that way! It's also 
great to help heal fever 
blisters and cold sores. 

Dlistex- 
The lip soother 














FIAT PLEASANT SURPRISE#9 


YOU SAT IN THE SAME SEAT 
FOR 9 HOURS 

AND YOU'RE NOT GROUCHY. 



Your new 79 Fiat Brava. 

Easy chair comfort and room 
with a view. 

Normally your composure 
would be as frazzled as your 
pants. But not this time. You 
sat supreme, kinglike, in a soft 
easy chair throne and the 
nine hours seemed like two. 

Pure Italian-designed body 
comfort, with wide headrests 
and armrests. 

A feeling of complete com¬ 
mand at the wheel. The belt line 
is low, the glass expansive. A full 314 degrees of 
visibility. And room. Fiat craftsmen have had 
70 years of experience creating roomy interiors 
inside compact exteriors. Curved side windows 
for shoulder room. Tall windows all around for 
head room. Tilted-up seat cushions for leg room. 
The steering wheel adjusts up for tall driver leg 
room, down for short driver clear vision. 

#4. AN UNCANNY COMBINATION OF BIG CAR 
RIDE AND SPORTS CAR HANDLING. 

It’s the Italian philosophy of comfort. Fiat doesn’t 


feel that tight handling 
must be accompanied by 
a hard ride. 

#6. CLOSE THE WINDOWS 
AND LISTEN TO THE QUIET. 

Even the headliner and head¬ 
rests are lush European velour 
to absorb the noise. 

#2. 24 MONTH 24,000 
WARRANTY. 

iat power train is warran- 
teed for 24 months or 24,000 miles. 
Plus, our limited warranty 
covers your first 12 months 
or 12,000 miles for just about 
any defect in material or 
workmanship* Ask your Fiat 
dealer for exact details. 


24 * 

24kr~ 

WARRANTY 


THOUSAND.. 


ftiwer Train Warranty 

Your new Brava is a masterpiece of European 
craftsmanship. That craftsmanship keeps show¬ 
ing up in one pleasant surprise after another. 
Probably the most pleasant of all is the first one. 

#1.THE PRICt: ABOUT $5900 AS SHOWN.' 


















KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 

86 PROOF 
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GIVE OLD GRAND DAD THE EASY WAY. 

EOR DELIVERY ANYWHERE IN THE COUNTRY. 

CALL TOLL FREE:R\>528-ol48. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond Old Grand Dad Distillery Co Frankfort K> AC601 








